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WRD MAYOR SIR JOHN SHORTER AND JOHN 
BUNYAN, 
also ‘Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor,’ 2™ 8. xi. 

162, 217, 455; xii. 14; ‘Paris Garden and Christ 

Church, Blackfriars,’ 7% §, iii. 442, 443, 444, more 

particularly 444.) 

One of the chief uses of ‘N. & Q.’ is to be found 
in the opportunities from time to time afforded 
by the incidental comments appearing in its pages 
of correcting errors and elucidating obscure details 
in our social history not directly relative to the 
heading of the subject immediately under con- 
sideration. 

Iam quite confident of giving no offence to so 
indefatigable an antiquary as Mr. Renpue if I 
avail myself of this valuable feature of your serial 
to make two trivial corrections in that accom- 

i chronicler’s allusion to London’s noted 

byterian Lord Mayor, Sir John Shorter, of 
Bankside, Southwark, and his contemporary, the 
much better known Jobn, who left the English 
religious world priceless legacies in ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ and ‘ Grace Abounding.’ 

Were my comments restricted to Mr. Renpir’s 
incidental remarks (substantially accurate as they 
are), I might lay myself open to a charge of hyper- 
qiticism ; but I take the opportunity of very 


respectfully correcting that gentleman’s insignifi- 
tant lapses to perform a service to my brother 


investigators I have long meditated rendering 
namely, to — out two, what I will not call in- 
accuracies, but rather misleading inadvertencies, 
in a couple of works of ordinary every-day refer- 
ence—one purely typographical, in Strype’s ‘ Con- 
tinuation of Stow’s Survey,’ the other—attribut- 
able probably to casual carelessness of composition 
in a book written currente calamo, but of world- 
wide repute—Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Should Mr. Renp te in even the smallest degree 
resent my presumption in setting right the two 
trivial errors occurring in his paper—neither of 
which, I repeat, is at all of the essence of his sub- 
ject—I seek to deprecate his censure on two 
grounds, one the imperative necessity he will, I 
am sure, admit, of the most strict—strict even to 
minuteness—accuracy in all historical details 
pearing in your columns; the other because the 
corrections—bearing about the same proportion to 
the incidental matter I propose to introduce that 
Falstaff’s bread did to his sack in the very memo- 
rable tavern score—will enable me to impart to 
your readers a few particulars about the connexion 
of certain civic magnates with the movements which 
led to the great Revolution of 1688, in details which 
have either escaped the notice of ordinary annalists 
altogether or, when adduced, have not infrequently 
been misunderstood, or at least misrepresented. 

It will perhaps be convenient to deal in the first 
place with the typographical error occurring in the 
edition of Stow most frequently consulted by my 
fellow students, viz., the folio of 1720. As this 
essentially misleading mistake occurs in the second 
volume, in the chapter devoted to a history and 
description of the temporal government of the 
City, and in an account of the mayors and sheriffs, 
rulers long after the death of the designer of the 
‘Survey,’ of course the old tailor-antiquary is not 
responsible for it: neither, as it will be seen, do 
I charge his continuator and editor, the erudite 
Rev. John Strype, with any but the most insig- 
nificant amount of negligence. The mistake was 
obviously the result originally of a simple typo- 
graphical accident. It consists in this. A list is 
given of all the mayors of London, professing to 
ascribe to each one the company of which he was 
a member as qualifying him for the office, and 
adding the names of the sheriffs serving during 
each mayoralty, Underthe date 1688, which must 
be read 1687-8, against the name of Sir John 
Shorter an asterisk referring to a marginal note is 
placed. This asterisk should, for reasons which I 
will presently adduce, indicate Shorter’s successor, 
Sir John Eyles.* A reference to Mr. Benjamin 
Brogden Orridge’s work on ‘ Distinguished Citi- 
zens,’ pp. 239, 240—nay, a simple turning the leaf 
on which the marginal note appears back and a 


* Strype’s ‘Stow’s Survey,’ edition of 1720, p. 150 
(second column) book v, chap. vi, : 
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glance at the second line of the first column of the 
preceding page—will amply justify me in the eyes 
of students of our civic history for making this, 
as I submit, very vital correction of a misprint 
which entails a direct inversion of the facts upon 
which I shall have to comment in a subsequent 
part of this paper, 

Perhaps, after all, we have not very far to seek 
to find a plausible reason for the reverend editor’s 
misapprehension. On subsequent pages of the 
same volume, in dealing with the respective 
histories of the various City companies, lists are 
furnished of the occupants of the mayoral chair 
from time to time elected or appointed as members 
of one of the first twelve guilds. Our investigation 
need not travel beyond this dozen of t incor- 
porations, because, down to 1742, as I shall have 
occasion to point out further on, it was erro- 
neously assumed to be matter of legal obligation 
that the alderman chosen for the civic presidency 
must have “ hailed from ” one of these leading com- 
panies. Strype has continued these lists down to 
the date of publication of his two volumes (1720), 
but in the catalogue of mayors furnished under the 
title of “ The Goldsmiths’ Company” the name of 
Sir John Shorter, 1687-8, is not to beseen. This, 
then, may have appeared to the editor to have 
justified the statement in the marginal note that 

horter was never free of the City; and, indeed, 
the blank after his name as mayor on p. 150, in 
in the space usually appropriated to indicating the 
guild of the chief officer, seems also to show 
that Strype was not aware that Sir John was 
affiliated to the Goldsmiths’ Company. But it 
must be remarked that, in the face of the statement 
on the second line of the preceding page, 149, 
where again, be it conceded, a similar blank for 
the guild appears after the name, this hypothesis 
does not excuse the carelessness of such a gross 
misstatement as that Sir John never served sheriff. 

Besides, on p. 150, after the name of Sir John 
Eyles, there is, ex necessitate rei, a corresponding 
blank, and as sheriff this interloper’s name does 
not occur at all anywhere in the volume, inasmuch 
as it is certain that he never served the office. 

Of course, such a record as Herbert’s ‘ History 
of the Twelve Great Companies, where Shorter’s 
name is found under the head of “ Goldsmiths,” in 
its proper place, and under the right mayoral 
date (see that useful work, vol. ii. p. 200), was not 
available to the reverend editor; but he should 
have been aware that in the very volume of the 
‘Survey’ upon which he was engaged the name of 
Sir J yles did not appear in the mayoral 
list of any of the companies (as, indeed, it could 
not, he not being a freeman), nor, as I have said, 
in the catalogue of the names of those who had 
served sherifis. This examination, which Strype 
might have made, I now propose as the test of 
the accuracy of my statement that the i 


r. 

To urge the principle de minimis is, I submit, 
no answer to this essay at correction, inasmuch 
as I shall shortly proceed to demonstrate, directly, 
and by implication not too remote, that the error 
has been adopted without examination by some 
few, but eminent, subsequent writers on the 
annals of the great City. The most recent, as 
well as the most conspicuous instance is afforded 
in the sumptuous folio tome published last year 
by the Corporation (editio de luxe), ‘ The History 
of the Guildhall,’* where, on p. 202, Eyles’s 
obvious disqualifications are (clearly on the sole 
authority of Strype’s ‘Stow ’) again attributed to 
Shorter by the able and —_ compiler, 
Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes ?—an inquiry anent the pre- 
servers of our civic chronicles I shall have to 
repeat, with a Transatlantic contemporary,t when 
in the course of these papers I again have occasion 
to refer to this elegant, but not wholly accurate 
volume. 

But to return to Mr. Rennie. Slip the first : 
Sir John Shorter was Lord Mayor nominally— 
custos in fact, for he was one of the ap- 
pointed directly by letters patent from the Crown 
during the humiliating time of the suspension of the 
City’s liberties under the notorious and iniquitous 
judgment in the Quo Warranto case—for the year 
1687-8, and not, as Mr. Renpxe, writing no doubt 
from memory, asserts, in 1686 (p. 444). Sir John’s 
patent bears date September 23, 1687, empowering 
him to hold his appointment as the king’s officer, 
under the title of Lord Mayor, subject to His 
Majesty’s pleasure, for one year from the morrow 
of the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude (October 29) 
then ensuing (see the London Gazette of that date). 
His Majesty’s nominee did not, however, complete 
his year of office, for a tragic reason which has 
been twice already recorded in your columns (2*4 
S. xi. 152; 6 S. xi. 465), and which I propose 
hereafter to describe in somewhat more detail than 
when I contributed the last note I have just cited. 
The second error Mr. Renpie makes is so very 
trivial that I am almost ashamed to notice it, and 
I do so, repeating my apologies to him, only for 
the severely constraining reason I have above in- 
dicated. Sir John Shorter died four, and not three, 
days after John Bunyan, whose death occurred on 
Friday, August 31, 1688 (see, sub tit. “ Bunyan,” 
* National Biography,’ vol. vii. p. 281), whereas the 
Lord Mayor died from the effects of an accident 
on the following Tuesday, September 4 (see former 
references to ‘N. & Q.’ . 

I am strongly of Mr. Renpie’s opinion that it 
is an error to say that Bunyan was ever Sir John 


* London, 1886. Prepared and published under the 
direction of the Library Committee by the Corporation. 
+ New York Nation, early numbers in July, 1887, 
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Shorter’s chaplain. It is certain he never was so 
in his office as Lord Mayor, whatever he may have 
been in the alderman’s household in his private 
capacity; but I do not think even that likely. The 
lord Mayor was a Presbyterian, while the cele- 
brated Bedford pastor was a strict Baptist, and 
between the two sects it is well known there 
was—in those days, at all events—no love lost. 
True, Sir John was, as I shall proceed to show, 
somewhat of an opportunist—an occasional con- 
formist certainly—if not, as was contemporaneously 
reported of him,* of generally latitudinarian prin- 
ciples. The report that Bunyan served as Lord 
Mayor’s chaplain, however, is repeated, though 
with guarded qualification, in a sense consistent 
with the dissenting minister’s holding the appoint- 
ment in a private gentleman’s family, by the Rev. 
Canon Venables in the life of the Elstow divine 
which appears in vol. vii. of the ‘ National Bio- 

phy,’ and to which I have already referred. 
Probably the tradition that he fulfilled the formal 
office of chaplain to the Lord Mayor in the chief 
magistrate’s dignified official capacity arose from 
the peculiar circumstances attendant on Sir John’s 
mayoralty, to which I am about immediately to 
advert. But, however that may be, we have evi- 
dence of the rumour having been contemporaneous 
with the deaths of the two Johns. See a letter, 
dated early in September, 1688, in the ‘ Ellis 
Correspondence,’ edited by the Honourable 
George Agar Ellis, afterwards, I believe, Lord 
Dover, vol. ii. p. 161. This work must not be 
confounded with Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘ Original 
letters.’ The terms of Sir John Shorter’s 
nomination by the Crown were exceptional, 
and seem to indicate the maturity of a long- 
conceived design on the part of the monarch 
—which within a few months was demonstrated 
by the promulgation of the Declaration of In- 
dulgence—to subjugate the Church of England to 
that of Rome by a plausible profession of general 
toleration. Shorter had been in bad odour at the 
Oourt— indeed, he was one of the distrusted alder- 
men displaced by the royal command under the exe- 
cation ensuing upon the Quo Warranto judgment— 
and itisnot, I think, unfairly severe upon the memory 
of his monarch to infer that Sir John supplied 
an instance among many of an attempt to win 
over a member of “the country party” by the 
cajoleries of the successor of the sovereign who had 
so degraded him. After the revengeful bloodshed 
of 1685, and the distrust evinced by the Parliament 
of that year leading to its sudden prorogation in 
1686, James notoriously changed his tactics, and 
took to flattering and coaxing the noncomformists 
he had so cruelly persecuted. That they were not 
all to be deluded, that probably, as I shall show, 
Shorter himself, though complaisant to a certain 


”® See “ Autobiography of Justice Sir John Bramston’ 
(Camden Society), p. 315. 


extent, was far from contemplating enacting the 
réle of a creature of the court, is not to the pur- 
pose. The attempt to seduce was made. Take, 
by way of example, the very case of Bunyan, the 
— captive in Bedford gaol. ‘‘ When 

ames II. was endeavouring to remodel the cor- 
porations,” the Rev. Canon Venables informs us, 
“Bunyan was pointed out as a likely instrument for 
carrying out the royal purpose in the Corporation of 
Bedford. It seems that some place under Government 
was offered as the price of his consent; but he declined 
all such overtures, and refused to see the bringer of them, 
though by no means unwilling to give his aid in procur- 
ing the repeal of the penal laws and tests under which 
he and his flock had so long smarted. This was in 
November, 1687, barely twelve months before James's 
abdication.” —‘ Dic, Nat. Biog.,’ tit, “ Bunyan,” vol. vii. 
pp. 281 et seq. 

Before 1687, however—nay, very shortly after 
the butchery of Cornish—James had cast an eye 
upon the Presbyterian citizen, the cashiered alder- 
man, Shorter, and commenced his blandishments 
by restoring to him—by the same arbitrary autho- 
rity that had deprived him of it—his alderman’s 
gown. During the last two years of his life Sir 
John was highly favoured and exceptionally 
honoured by the king, as we shall see. Nomi- 
nated by that sovereign’s will to the supreme chair 
in the City, two singular clauses were inserted in 
the letters patent appointing him. One of these 
provisoes Iam about immediately to notice; the 
other must pass under review later on. The clause 
to which I am now referring was a power giving, 
inter alia, exceptional latitude to the form of divine 
service to be used during the forthcoming mayor- 
alty in Guildhall Chapel, and permitting my Lord 
Mayor “to have whom he pleases to preach before 
him” (Luttrell’s ‘ Brief Relation,’ vol. i. p. 414). 
To this indulgent proviso, I think, may, perhaps, be 
attributable the rumour that has ascribed to Bun- 
yan the post of Lord Mayor’s chaplain. But these 
concessions appear to have been regarded by the 
Whig citizens on the well-known principle ex- 

ressed by Virgil,“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

he enabling clause was distrusted by Protestants 
of all denominations, under the familiar figure of 
**the thin end of the wedge”; for conscientious 
men argued, “If a Presbyterian may act as my 
Lord Mayor’s chaplain this year, why may not a 
Popish priest be appointed his spiritual director 
next? If the service of the conventicle be 
legally sanctioned for use in the civic place of 
official worship during 1687-8, what is to prevent 
the offering mass there obtaining equally effective 
recognition in 1688-9?” For, observe, the king was 
at that time omnipotent in the ancient city—in 
this respect his will was law, and, pending the 
advent of a deliverer, the citizens could not foresee 
the speedy restoration of their legally defined 
franchises. Nemo. 

Temple. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WALSH FAMILY. 
(Concluded from p, 44.) 
In Birmingham Tower, thanks to the courtesy 
of the present Ulster King-at-Arms, I have seen 
a document, 1733, countersigned Hawkins, one 
of his predecessors, beginning thus, “ Genealogia 
Nicolai Walsh hodie Téneriffe incole, qui oe 
longam seriem preeclarorum virorum a David W. 
legitime est oriundus.” This Nicholas, derivi 
from the above-mentioned progenitor, reckon 
amongst his ancestors Sir Patrick Walsh, Knight, 
twice Mayor of Waterford (1525, 1532),and founder 
of the Holy Ghost Hospital in that city (1545), is 
now represented in blood by Don Tommaso Cologan 
(or his descendants), of the Island of Teneriffe, who, 
according to Sir Bernard Burke, in his ‘ Heraldic 
Illustrations,’ where he does not hesitate to 
speak of the great house of Walsh of the county 
of Waterford, bears his arms in the following 
fashion: Quarterly, 1, Azure, lion rampant between 
three pheons argent, which is Cologan, formerly 
MacOologan ; 2, Azure, two greyhounds erect and 
respectant, supporting between them a sword erect 
per on the centre chief point, a castle of the 
second (Fallon); 3, Argent, a chevron gules between 
three pheons sable, which is Walsh;* 4, Gules, a 
bunch of grapes argent, surmounted by a bend or, 
for Gaunt, a Spanish family, apparently. Motto, 
“In Deo spes mea.” Sir Patrick Walsh was 
nearly related to Sir Nicholas Walsh, Master of 
the Rolls, and the illustrious Archbishop of Cashell 
Thomas Walsh (1626-1654), son of Robert Walsh 
and of Anastasia Strong, an eminent Waterford 
house, whose life has been written by a contem- 
rary, F. S. Leger, of the Company of Jesus, and 
y F. Meehan, of Dublin, was probably a near 
kinsman. See ‘Irish Hierarchy of the Seven- 
teenth Century.’ That there were other de- 
scendants of “David Walsh, but of a younger 
branch, I should infer from the different tinc- 
ture of the armorial shield, in this instance gold 
instead of argent, as I have seen it in the maternal 
ee of a descendant in the fourth degree of Mr, 
alsh of Pill-town, namely, Anne MacCarthy, wife 
of Edward D’Alton of Grennanstown, in the county 
of Tipperary, a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
chamberlain, and general in the service of the 
Emperor of Germany, killed 1793 at the siege of 
Dankirk. Ool. Walsh of Pilltown 1775, the 
last of this branch I surmise, I have heard was 
a most accomplished gentleman of fascinating 
address, much appreciated at the Court of Ver- 
sailles and in the then Parisian society. His 
aunt Thomassine Walsh became the wife of Col. 
Masterson of Castletown and Monaseedy, co. Wex- 


* By the marriage of his er, John Cologan, 
with Margareth, daughter of Bernard Walsh of Teneriffe, 
representative of the great house of Walsh of the county 


ford, of ancient Cheshire lineage, first located 
at Nantwich since the reign of Edward III, 
(Ormerod), but afterwards established in Ireland 
by Sir Thomas Masterson of Ferns, knight, a 
valiant soldier, who exercised the office of seneschal 
for Queen Elizabeth in Wexford. This family, 
bearing the wheatsheafs so frequently found in 
Cestrian coats of arms and now extinct, is repre- 
sented in the female line by the writer of this and 
some other families—Mr. Power O’Shee of Garden- 
morris, co, Waterford ; Count William O’Shee of 
Paris; also by the Vicomte de Coux, of the chateau 
of 8. Jean-Ligoure, in the department of the 
Haute Vienne, France. The estate of this junior 
branch of the Walshes has long since dwindled 
away. It has been acquired by a successful 
attorney of the name of Kennedy, the direct 
ancestor of the present Sir John Kennedy, Bart., 
who bears the arms slightly modified of the Ken- 
nedys of Clondalkin, co. Dublin, an offshoot of the 
O’Brien or Dalcassian stock, but chief remem- 
brancers of Ireland tempore Charles II. 

In 1837 was sere at Brussels a work, ‘ Essai 
Historique sur I’Irlande, contenant 1’Origine de 
toutes les Familles Nobles de ce Pays, par le Comte 
O'Kelly d’Aghrim, Ancien Employé au Conseil 
Supréme de Noblesse, au Royaume des Pays Bas, 
where (p. 119) mention is made of the Walsh 
family. The noble author, head, I am given to 
understand, under the “ predicate” of Aghrim, of 
the eldest branch of the once princely house of 
Imaney, styled in the old Celtic days Hereditary 
Marshalls of Connaught, subordinate to its pro- 
vincial kings, the O’Connors, was a genealogist 
and herald of no mean repute. He quotes the 
ee and antiquary Camden, who in 
writing of the Walshes of Ireland within the 
Pale continues, “ quorum ut nobilitas antiqua, ita 
hoc tractu numerosa. 

Several families of Walsh, or Walshe, in the 
county Dublin, seated at Shanganagh, near Bray, 
for instance, bear a eoat of arms somewhat dis- 
similar, to wit, Azure, a lion rampant argent, de- 
bruised by a fess paly argent and gules, and 
nevertheless they belong essentially to the same 
race, the remote ancestor being Gilbert, son of Sir 
David Walsh, to whom was granted the estate of 
Carrigmaine, in Wicklow. These double coats of 
arms are sometimes to be met with in Irish 
heraldry. I could quote at least three coats of 
O’Connell and two of Power, as of a few others. 
Here the military family of Counts Wallis (1716), 
likewise styled Barons von Karrighmaine, which 
had acquired great renown in Austria, in their 
rather complicated and augmented escutcheon, 
equally bear the swan pierced through the neck, 
and the Shanganagh or igmaine emblazon- 
ment, the white lion on a field azure, and while 
consulting Simon, ‘ Armorial de l'Empire Frangais,’ 


Waterford (Sir Bernard Burke, ‘ Heraldic Illustrations '), 


vol. ii. pl. xxxvi. p. 32, L. W. may perceive that 
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Monsieur Walsh de Serent, “ Comte de |’Empire 
Francais,’ bore for arms quarterly the insignia of 
counts, presidents of electoral colleges,* in this in- 
stance Morbihan, Walsh proper, FitzGerald, and 
Walsh Shanganagh. The Shanganagh coat has 
been exemplified by the authority of the College of 
Arms, Dublin, to that able and most acute lawyer 
the Right Hon. John Walsh, who died 1869, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, a canton or, for 
difference. However, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, Walsh, bears in addition, empaled with the 
usual archiepiscopal blazon at all times inherent to 
his see, as his own private or paternal arms, those 
of Walsh of Shanganagh, but with what authen- 
ticity I am unable to state. 

Other notices on the Walsh family may be found 
in the of Lachenaye des Bois, in those of the 
‘Nobiliaire’ of Brittany, by M. de Courson, and 
possibly in those of M. de Bettencourt, who wrote 
on the leading families of the Canary Islands ; 
but not having the books of that eminent Spanish 
heraldic writer at my disposition it is impossible 
for me to say whether such be really the case or 
not. In the Kilkenny Archeological Journal are 
given many details on the Walshes, particularly the 
Castle Howell or Ballyhale branch (M. D’Alton, 
‘King James Army List,’ &c.). I regret, indeed, 
that in the otherwise invaluable “ recueil,” or 
golden treasure-house of priceless genealogical lore, 
the result of a long life laboriously devoted to 
atduous research, I mean the ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Familles de YAncien Poitou,’ edited by M. 
Beauchet-Filleau, piously walking on the traces 
of his venerable ancestor M. Filleau of Poitiers, no 
mention whatever is made of the Walshes, as of the 
Keatings, now Orfeuille, another Irish family fixed 
in Poitou, who, however, possessed the important 
“ seigneurie ” of Chassenon, near Bressuire, within 
the limits of that most historical province. Never- 
theless, the scarlet and black uniform of the 
“Regiment de Walsh,” one of the Irish Brigade 
in the service of France, was far from an un- 
familiar sight in the city of Poitiers and the dif- 
ferent Poitevin towns where this brilliant regiment 
often before the Revolution held garrison. Justly 

with all classes, its officers, composed of 
the a élite of our exiled gentry, nobly upheld 
the honour of the old fatherland, equally by 
their dash in the hunting field in the country of 
Jacques du Fouilloux, the celebrated veneur and 
— writer of the sixteenth century, and their 
ivalrous bearing in the salons and chateaux of 
that truly hospitable region. As elsewhere, history 
has not been oblivious of its exploits on the battle- 
field. See M. Belin de la Liborliére, ‘ Poitiers 
avant 1789’; O'Callaghan, ‘ The Irish Brigade in 
the service of France.’ 


* Which were, in the dexter quarter of each shield, 
, three lozenges conjoined in fess or, 


I have now, to the best of my ability, but how 
deficiently I am but too well aware, endeavoured 
to reply to the query of L. W. (7™ S. iii. 168), 
Connected as I am by the most intimate ties 
of family and of long-established tradition with 
that warm, genial, kind-hearted, witty, poetic, 
and brave south-eastern tract of Ireland, it has, 
in the midst of these dry bones of the 
been almost a labour of love with me to have 
penned the above. I am persuaded that both in 
the southern provinces of Waterford and of Ossory, 
— home of the of this 
note or reply, many a forgotten legend, many a 
fast-fading ballad or dim memory may yet We 
disentombed by the industrious searcher, and 
when the “ Awen” or inspiriting muse of historic 
research shall have touched with her magic wand 
the soul of so laborious an unraveller of the past, 
facts—numerous hitherto unknown—hidden away 
and all but buried under the accumulated dust 
of ages shall then be quickened into life and 
finally unveiled to the world. 

A Cavier of history to the mouldering, almost 
fossilized remnants of the past, in order to recon- 
struct logically, scientifically, end inductively an 
entire epoch, is perhaps wanting. The Brannaghs 
are enshrined in our legends; they form part and 
parcel of our very selves, lovers, quand méme, of a 

lorious past, of which no one need be ashamed. 

e have given them their Gaelic name, as the 
Comerfords and the Powers, the descendants of 
the grand huntsman of Prince John in Ireland, 
and the latter, claiming to be Pohers or Lepoers 
ungrammatically De la Poers, of the Dukes and 
Kings of Brittany, were called, the first O’Comer- 
thune and the second Pearaigh. The Italo-Norman 
race FitzGerald were MacGarrait, &c. 

If I have extended myself too discursively 
perhaps I have one excuse, this one, namely, 
“sua detur antiquitati venia.” 

APOLEON 

Paddington, 


Nepos- or Nepus- Gastze.—In the title-deeds 
of an old property in St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, 
now occupied as an hote] called “ His Lordship’s 
Larder,” reference is made to “‘ the garret room, 
10 feet square, in the middle or nepos of the 
storey.” This word is not in the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary.” In Jamieson I find “ Nepus-Gable,” but 
with no definition or derivation, only this quota- 
tion : “ There being then no ronnes on the house, 
especially where the nepus-gables were towards the 
streets, the rain came gushing in a spout.”—‘ The 
Provost’ (John Galt), p. 201. 

I fancy I know now what is meant by the nepos. 
It seems to be the sort of front gable, if that is 
not a contradiction in terms; but I cannot con- 
jecture why it is called nepos, or nepus, or nipos, 
as I see it is sometimes spelt. 
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In Jamieson gavel, which is still commonly used 
by masons and builders in Scotland for gable, is 
defined “the end wall of a house, properly the 
triangular or higher part of it”; and in Parker's 
* Concise Glossary of Architecture,’ s.v. “Gable,” 
“This term was formerly applied to the entire 
end wall of a building, the top of which conforms 
to the slope of the roof which abuts against it, but 
is now applied only to the upper part of such a 
wall above the level of the eaves.” I think it is 
exactly the reverse. Whatever may formerly have 
been the meaning, the word—in Scotland, at any 
rate—now applies to the whole wall. We con- 
stantly speak of a mutual gable, or a gable being 
mean and common to conterminous proprietors. 

Ruskin uses the word gable as applicable to the 
whole roof in Gothic architecture. See ‘Stones 
of Venice,’ vol. ii. chap. vi. section Ixxxii. p. 210, 
ed. 1874 :— 

“ Although there may be many advieable or necessary 
forms for the lower roof or ceiling, there is in cold 
countries exposed to rain and snow only one advisable 
form for the roof-mask, and that is the gable, for this 
alone will throw off both rain and snow from all parts of 
its surface as speedily as possible. Snow can lodge on 
the top of a dome, not on the ridge of a gable”; 
and at the end of the same section, “ Gothic archi- 
tecture is that which uses the pointed arch for the 
roof proper and the gable for the roof-mask.” 

When Dr. Murray gets to the length of G we 
shall no doubt get a correct definition of the word 
gable, but that may be some time yet. 

J. B. Fremina, 


Deatas or Enatish Kixes.—The following 
lyrical, but not very musical, bit of history “in a 
nutshell,” culled from a Canadian newspaper, may 
be worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


William the First got a bruise from his horse, 

A random shot arrow made Rufus a corse ; 

Henry the Clever, on fish too well fed, 

Stephen of Blois died quietly in bed ; 

Henry the Second of grief broke his heart ; 

Ceour de Lion got killed by a dart; 

Jobn, by the fever—and nobody sighed, 

Harry of Winchester naturally died ; 

Edward the First died marching to fight, 

Edward the Second was murdered at night ; 

The warrior Edward passed calmly away, 
Richard, deposed, was starved out of the way ; 
Henry the Fourth died of fits to excess, 

Henry the Fifth in the noon of success; 

Henry the Sixth died of grief in the Tower, 

Twas lust brought Edward the Fourth his last hour ; 
Edward the Fifth, in the Tower, too, was killed 
By Richard the Third—slain at Bosworth Field ; 
Henry the Seventh owes death to the gout, 
Disorders untold put his namesake to rout ; 
Edward the Sixth died a natural death, 

Mary, in quietness, exhaled ber last breath ; 
Queen Bess closed in anguish an ill-spent reign, 
Scotch James the First passed away without pain ; 
The First King Charles died under the knife, 
Charles, his son, passed off without strife ; 

His second son, James, died exiled from his throne, 
William the Third broke his right collar bone ; 


Queen Anne very suddenly went to her doom, 
Apoplectical fits sent King George to the tomb ; 
King George the Second turned out in a rage, 

His long-reigned successor slipped off in old age ; 
The Fourth King George, and William, his brother, 
With an osseous heart left this life for another ; 
Victoria reigns—so good and so wise, 

And she ’Il be greatly missed whenever she dies. 


Rosert F. Garpiver, 


SHAKSPERE AND SHAKE-SPEARE : SHAKE-SPEARE 
AnD Patias Arnene.—Dr. G. G. Zerffi, in part ii, 
of his book, ‘Studies on the Science of General 
History’ (London, Hirschfeld Brothers, 1887), now 
publishing, writes at p. 90: ‘* Durga, like Pallas, 
takes her name from vibrating a lance. Durga is 
the Indian representative of heroic valour united 
with wisdom.” In reply to my inquiry as to the 
occult meaning of the passage, Dr. Zerffi has en- 
lightened my ignorance by writing as follows :— 

“ Please take up a Greek dictionary, and you will see 
that wadXo, from which Pallas 
the proper name is derived, means to brandish, to sway, 
to quiver, to shake. That is quite clear. The Sanskrit 
word Durga has the same meaning, to shake, to vibrate. 
Pallas Athene means literally, the Shaking Goddess of 
Athens, and as she was represented scarcely ever without 
a spear, whether anybody called her the Shaking God- 
dess has nothing to do with the fact that her name was 
derived from ‘ shaking,’ and as she was represented with 
a spear, anybody might have called her allegori 
The Shake-speare Goddesu,’ 

This sentence seems to me suggestive, and may 
interest some of your readers as bearing upon 
Thomas Fuller's appropriation of the name “ Hasta- 
vibrans”’* to the author of the Shake-speare plays, 

Witiiam Henry Smits, 

14, Blomfield Place, W. 


Micnatt Ricnarps.—In a copy of the ‘ Em- 
manvelis Alvari e Societate Jesu Prosodia,’ Ant- 
werp, 1680, on the cover is written :-— 

If I do chance to loose this book, 
Here is my name if you do look ; 
But if y° are accustom’d to lye, 
And still my book from me denye, 
Y° are mistaken, my sweet freind ; 
It was not bought to such an end 
Y¥* such a silly fool as thee 
The owner of this book should bee. 
Mion. Rrowanrps. 

Michael Richards must have been on July 12 
1687, a pupil in some Jesuits’ college. Did he 
not afterwards become known as a member of the 
Society ? pu N, James. 


Disusep Buriat-crounps. (See 6" S. viii. 
423; ix. 117.)—On Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, 
being taken by a firm of agricultural implement 
makers for their show-room, the remains of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill (interred beneath the pulpit, 
in accordance with his wish) were removed to 


* The word is written by Fuller and always quoted as 


“ Haste-vibrans,” 
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Christ Church, Westminter Bridge Road, on the 
morning of April 14, 1881. Danie. Hewett. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


‘Tae House taat Jack Buitt’: Persian 
PaRALLeL.—I copy the following from Chodzko’s 
‘Popular Poetry of Persia,’ p. 484 :— 

“T went upon the mountain top to tend my flock. 
Seeing there a girl, I said, ‘ Lass, give me a kiss.’ She 
said, ‘ Lad, give me some money.’ I said, ‘The money 
is in the purse, the purse in the wallet, the wallet on 
the camel, and the camel in Kerman,’ She said, ‘ You 
wish for a kiss, but the kiss lies behind my teeth, my 
teeth are locked up, the key is with my mother, and my 
mother, like your camel, is in Kerman.” 

J. J. Fane. 


Tehran, Persia. 


A Suty Scperstition.—The annexed is from 
the Daily Telegraph of July 7. Can such things 

ubilee 


“A farm labourer named Thos, Ryder, residing at 
Cornwood, a village in Devonshire, was sharpening his 
acythe on Tuesday, when he cut his wrist, and severed 
two of the arteries. His friends, instead of securing 
medical assistance, sent for a man and his wife who 
have a local reputation as ‘ charmers,’ and these people 
endeavoured to stop the flow of blood by the ceremony 
of ‘charming.’ Ryder, seeing how fruitless these efforts 
were, begged to be taken to the hospital at Plymouth, 
some eight miles off, and was removed in a trap for that 
purpose ; but he lost so much blood on the road that it 
was deemed advisable to convey him to the workhouse 
at Plympton, about midway between Cornwood and 
Plymouth, and here the poor fellow died shortly after 
his admission,” 


8. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Catazer.—lIs this fur, so famous in England in 
earlier centuries, still so called in the trade? It is 
described by authors as that of the Siberian 
squirrel. Is anything known as to the source of 
the name, which suggests Calabria. 

J. A. H, Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Tae Anti-Gatuican Socrery.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information about this 
society, its members, its objects, or its place of 
meeting, &c. ? I can discover nothing about it, 
except that it existed about the middle of last 
century, and possessed an elaborate coat of arms. 
A china tea-service, of which a specimen is now 
before me, has this coat of arms painted upon it : 
Arms, on a field gules St. George ppr. slaying a 
tortoise azure charged with three fleurs de lys or. 
Crest, between six flags of St. George ppr. the 
figure of Britannia holding in the dexter hand an 


olive branch ppr. Supporters, on the dexter side 
a lion rampant gardant with man’s face(?) or. On 
the sinister side a double-headed eagle, with wings 
displayed argent. Motto, “ For = a. 


Caamount.—I shall be much obliged to any of 
your readers who can indicate to me poems or 
prose descriptions of Mont Blanc and the Valley 
of Chamounix by eminent authors other than the 
following, which I already possess :— 

1, Lines by Byron in ‘ Childe Harold’ and ‘ Manfred,’ 

2. Lamartine’s poem on Mont Blanc. 

3. Coleridge’s ‘ Hymn before Sunrise in the Valley of 
Chamouny.’ 

4. The same poem translated into German by Pfizer. 

5, Shelley’s poem on Mont Blanc. 

6. Ruskin’s poem on Mont Blanc. 

7. Wordsworth’s ‘ Processions suggested on a Sabbath 
Morning in the Vale of Chamouny.’ 

8. Italian verse translation of Shelley’s poem on 
Chamonix, 

9. Observations on Chamonix by Ruskin in ‘ Pre- 
terita’ and in Byron's ‘ Life.’ 

I shall be glad to know of poems on Mont 
Blanc and Chamounix in any language. 8. 

Travellers’ Club. 


Tue Rorat Srvarts.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the royal Stuarts were de- 
scended from Charlemagne, and how ? 

Mac Ropert. 


Fotk-Lore.—Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
have become acquainted with scraps of folk-lore 
and legends relating to Lincolnshire be 
enough to send me some account of the stories 
they have heard ? Maset Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


‘Cara Mia,’ a poem, appeated some years ago 
in the Argosy. I shall be much obliged to any 
one informing me who was the author of it. 

L’EstRANGE. 


Customs or THE Frenca Lapigs 1n 1810.— 


“ (Communicated by a Gentleman in Paris to his Friend 
in = I never see any of the French ladies dressed 
in riding-habits, which they call here, with reason, 
habillée en Amazone. Some time ago, the French ladies, 
as I am informed, made some attempts to introduce this 
English fashion, but the experiment did not succeed ; 
and yet there is no European dress which displays the 
shape of a fine woman to more advantage. The French 
ladies seldom go on horseback, and when they do, they 
generally ride like the men; but though this method is 
certainly more safe, convenient, and natural, it does not 
appear so agreeable to the modesty of the fuir sex, as to 
side saddle.” —The Hibernia Magazine, Novem- 

0. 


How attired were these French ladies who, within 
the memory of people still living, rode like the 
men; and did they thus appear upon the streets 
of Paris? OC. De Bosco. 


Joun Lams.—In the year 1810 Charles Lamb 
mentions that his brother John had just produced 
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a book “about ‘Humanity,’” published by one Wil- 
son. Is anything further known about this work ? 
If a copy is known to exist, I should be grateful 
to the possessor for permission to inspect it. 
ALFRED AINGER. 
Epwarp Francis Cunnincnam, on Catze.— 
Edward (or Edmund) Francis Cunningham is said 
to have been born of good family about 1742, at 
Kelso. In 1745 his father fled from Scotland to 
Italy. Cunningham became an artist, and adopted 
the surname of “Calze,” doubtless from Kelso, his 
native place. He had some success as a portrait- 
inter at Berlin and elsewhere, and died in Lon- 
nm in 1795. Can any one help me to discover 
who his ~— were, and to what family they 


belonged Lionet Cust, F.S.A. 
British Museum, 


Porrer, M.P. raz Lone Partia- 
MENT. —He was elected for Berwick-upon-T weed 
in the Short Parliament of April, 1640, and for 
Plympton, November 20, 1640 (vice Slanning, 
who preferred Penryn). After the Restoration he 
sat for Cockermouth in 1661 till his decease in 
1662. How long was he a member of the Long 
Parliament ; and what side did he take in the Civil 
War? He is invariably described as a Royalist, 
and said as such to have sat in the “ Mongrel Par- 
liament” at Oxford. But the list of that assem- 
bly does not contain his name. If ever he joined 
the king he must have returned to Westminster, 
inasmuch as he was certainly there in 1648, and 
is included by Prynne among the “ secluded” 
members of that year. On the other hand, the 
valuable list of ‘Parliamentary Champions’ printed 
by Francis Leach in July, 1646, does not include 
him among the members then sitting at West- 
minster. The inference would seem to be that he 
was changeable in his political tendencies. I shall 
be glad of proof _ his Royalism or of any informa- 
tion respecting him or his family. 

4 W. D. Pork. 

Leigh. 


Mr. Stoparr on Scorrisn Famity History. 
—Writing to me in March, 1884, the late Mr. 
R. R. Stodart, Lyon Clerk Depute, refers to “‘a 
list I have been long preparing of all works on 
local and family history, biography, &c., relating 
to Scotland.” Is there any probability of this 
work being published ? P, J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


Szsastian Canor.—Was this great discoverer 
born in Venice or Bristol? When getting materials 
together for the ‘ Lives of the Celebrities of Glou- 
cestershire ’ I certainly, so far as I could ascertain, 
imagined him to have been born at the latter city; 
but Mr. W. Hant, in his recently published work 
* Bristol,’ seems to throw some doubt on the 
matter. Cabot, it also appears, said on one occa- 


sion that Venice was his birthplace, but afterwards 
fixed on Bristol. It would, I think, if possible, be 
interesting to discover which city is the proud pos- 
sessor. There are not in this case (as with Homer) 
seven competitors in the field. Were registrations 
of births, Re, kept so = as 1472 at Venice? 
pwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Otp Bepiam. — 
Ludovick Muggleton was buried in the chureh- 
= there, I see by Brayley’s ‘ London,’ iii. 339. 

hat churchyard would that be? In Boyle’s 
‘View,’ 1799, this alley is not named. Both alley 
and churchyard have, I presume, disappeared now. 

OC. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Tae Arms or THe Ciry or Lorpox.—It has 
been pretty conclusively proved that the adoption 
of the dagger in the first quarter of the arms of 
this corporation is not attributable to the boldly 
successful action of Sir William Walworth—was, 
in fact, adopted by the Common Council some few 
months previously. But I am ignorant whether 
the following description of the earlier and, per- 
haps, original arms is familiar to many. The in- 
sinuation that to Stow we are indebted for the 
popular version of the story may be taken cum 
grano, since it was written by a contemporary and, 
probably, not too friendly hand. The extract is 
from Harl. MS. 1349, Plut. iv. H. It would be 
interesting to know if “‘ our Ladye Church” has 
preserved this, perhaps, only specimen of the 
original design :— 

“The ancient arms of London, as they stand in our 
Ladye Church at Antwerp, in which church-window 
stand the effigies of King Edward III. and all his chil- 
dren, with most of the arms of the corporate towns of 
England at that time, and this standeth first, and hath 
an old Roman L in the first quarter. Which John Stowe 
took, in an old seale which he had seen, for a sword, 
affirming thereby that it was the sword of St. Paul, 
Patron of the said City.” 

Is anything known of this window; or is the whole 
an invention of a libellous contemporary ? 
Joun J. Srockey. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Manvat ror Composine Temes or Essays. 
—I remember to have seen and used as a boy 
a small 12mo elementary school-book of this 
kind. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
its title and to the name of its author? There 
seems to be no such work in existence now? 
Can no “ enterprising” publisher bring one out ? 
I think that it would be found to “supply a want. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


GeNEaLocicaL aND Histortcat Society oF 
Great Britatx.—Some thirty odd years ago this 
society was established, and I have just come across 
the prospectus, as well as the report for the year 1854. 


Sr Berger 


— 
| 
{ 
| 
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The address was 18, Charles Street, St. James’s. I 
dare say I should have heard of it if it still existed. 
The prospectus was admirable, and the society 
deserved support. I should be glad to hear about 
it, and the valuable collections it 


‘AuTHEeNTIC Memorrs or THE LirtLeE Man 
anp THE Littte Marp.’—Is it known who illus- 
trated (in the style of Rowlandson) this child’s 
book, published by Tabart & Co., of New Bond 
Street, in 1808? Where can a list of Tabart’s 
publications be found ? J. E, Buryerr, 


‘Incotpsny Lecenps.’—In ‘Barney Maguire’s 
Account of the Coronation’ (‘Ingoldsby Legends’) 
there is the following expression :— 

The Prince of Potboys, and great haythen Jews, 
I should be very glad to receive some explanation 
of the allusion. W. a. 


Resvitpine or Sr. Pavi’s Catneprat.—Can 
any one te!l me where Sir Christopher Wren’s plans 
and models for St. Paul’s Cathedral were shown to 
Charles I1].? Was it at Whitehall ; and, if so, 
who was present on these occasions? /.ny other 
particulars would be gratefully received by 

AL 


LAN Fea. 
Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate. 


Sir Frower.—Who was he? Refer- 
ences to biographical notices will oblige. He 
flourished about the commencement of the cen- 


ae E. T. Evans. 


Napotzon Lirzrature.—I have lately met 
with a curious book, concerning which I should 
be glad to receive some information, particularly 
as to authorship. Its title is “ Napoleon in the 
other World. A Narrative written by Himself: 
and found near his Tomb in the Island of St. 
Helena. By Xongo-tee-foh-tchi, Mandarin of the 
Third Class. London, Henry Colburn, 1827.” I 
refrain from commenting on the work, as I have 
no doubt many of your readers are well acquainted 
with it ; but in the interests of bibliography I am 
anxious to obtain the name of the writer. 

W. H. K. Wricar. 

Plymouth, 


Samvzt Astizy Dunnam, LL.D.—I should 
be glad of any biographical particulars of this 
gentleman, who was the author of a learned and ex- 
cellent ‘ History of Spain and Portugal,’ and other 
works published in Lardner’s “Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia.” His death, on July 17, 1858, is recorded 
in the A m, where it is stated that “there 
was always a mystery about this unfortunate 
gentleman.” “Dr. Southey spoke [where ?] of 
his knowledge as marvellous.” Dr. C. K. Adams, 


in his ‘Manual of Historical Literature,’ 1882, says 


that “the author enjoyed the advantage of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with oe Where 
can I find information about . Dunham’s 
rentage, birthplace and date, and his career ? 
here is nothing in the Times beyond an an- 
nouncement that he died suddenly of paralysis. 
Even the place of death is omitted. 
W. Sutton. 


Le Fevre.—I would feel much obliged if any 
correspondent could inform me of the original or 
correct way of spelling the names variously written 
Le Feuvre, Lefevre, Le Fevre, Lefebvre, Lefebure, 
&c. I find in the parish books it is spelt several 
ways. We now spell it Le Fevre. Is there any 
crest attached to the name of Le Fevre? ‘There is 
to Lefevre, I know. FAsBer. 


Nomismatic.—* Ecclesia perversa faciem habet 
diaboli.” The above legend I am positive I have 
read on some medal. What was the piece; and 
when and where stamped? James D, Butter, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Replies. 


SCOTCH ACADEMIC PERIODICALS, 
(7™ §. iii. 516.) 

Replying to J. M. G., I am sorry that I cannot 
refer him to any published account of such 
periodicals as have been conducted by the students 
of the Scotch universities. I happen to have 
by me, however, a few notes on the sub- 
ject, which may serve his purpose and may 
have some general interest. Except so far as 
they relate to my own Alma Mater, these notes 
do not approach completeness, and I shall be grate- 
ful for additions to or corrections of my list from 
any correspondent who has been more intimately 
ee with St. Andrews, Glasgow, or Edin- 

urgh. 

7 University of St. Andrews (1411). 

1825-26. The St. Andrews University Magazine. 
Eight bers, D ber 3 to March 18, 

1363-64. The St. Andrews University Magazine. 
Twelve numbers, February to January. 

186 (?). The St. Andrews University Magazine. 
? numbers, 

186 (?). The Comet. * numbers. 

1879. Kate Kennedy's Annual, ? in former years also, 

1886. The University News Sheet. Fourteen numbers, 
January 8 to April 7, 

Universit Glasgow (1450). 

1828, The Alma Mater. 

1830, The Atheneum. 

1830. The College (or University) Album, This also 
appeared in the following years: 1832, 1834, 1836, 1838, 
1840, 1843, 1845, 1847, 1851, 1854, 1859, 1869, 1874, 
? in other years. 

1834, The University Souvenir. 

1837. Proceedings of the Peel Club, 

1840. Peel Club Papers, 
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1863. The College Miscellany. ? numbers. Nos. 6 
and 7 are dated April 10 and 17. 

1878. The Glasgow University Magazine. Four num- 
bers, January to April. 

1882-83. The Glasyow University Magazine. Three 
numbers, November to January. 

1884, The Glasgow University Review. Four numbers, 
March to December. 


Universities of Aberdeen (1494 and 1593). 

1831. The Aberdeen Lancet. Three numbers, April, 
June, November. 

1834-35. The Aberdeen Medical Magazine. Five 

bers, D ber to April. 

1836. The Aberdeen University Magazine. Sixteen 
numbers, January 13 to August 24, With title-page. 

1838, The Aberdeen Universities Magazine. One num- 
ber, November, 

1846-47. The King’s College Miscellany, Eight num- 
bers, December 12 to March 20. 

1849-50. The Aberdeen Universities Magazine. Five 
numbers, December to April, With title-page. 

1854. The Aberdeen University Magazine, Four num- 
bers, April to July. 

1854-55. The Aberdeen Magazine (largely academic). 
Four numbers, October to January. 

1857-58. The Student. Ten numbers, November 14 to 
March 20. With title-page. 

1872. The Medical Students’ Shaver. One number, 
January. 

1872-73. The Aberdeen Medical Student. Twenty 
numbers, November 6 to August 1, With a “ Rectorial 
Edition ” of December 4. 

1873-74. The Aberdeen University Gazette. Nine 
numbers, November 28 to March 20. With a “ Rectorial 
Edition” of 1875. 

1877. The Academic, Seven numbers, January 12 to 
February 23. 

1877-78. The Academic, new series, Eight numbers, 
December 7 to February 8. With title-page. 

1883-84. Alma Mater. Thirteen numbers and extra 
New Year number, November 28 to March 5. With 
title-page. 

1884-85. Alma Mater, vol, ii. Fifteen numbers, 
November 12 to April 3. 

1885-86. Alma Mater, vol. iii. Sixteen numbers, 
11 to April 2. With title-page for vols. ii. 
and iii, 

1886-87. Alma Mater, vol, iv,* Fourteen numbers, 
November 17 to March 2. 

University of Edinburgh (1582). 

1823. The Hdinburgh University Journal and Critical 
Review. Twelve numbers, January | to ?. 

1824. Lapsus Lingue ; or, the College Tatler. Thirty- 
eight bi-weekly numbers, January 7 to April 2, 

1831, The Ldinburgh University Magazine. Four 
numbers, January to April. 

1832. Nimmo ; or, Alma’s Tawse. ? numbers, 

1832. Ante Nemo. Two numbers, November 30 and 
December 6. 

1832. University John the Giant Killer. ? numbers. 

1834. The University Journal. ? numbers. No.1 in 
January. 

1834-35, The University Medical and Quizzical Jour- 
nal. numbers. 

1835 (prior to). The Heliconian Gazette, the College 
Observer, the Squib.t 


* It will be seen that Alma Mater has already at- 
tained a more mature age than any other Scotch aca- 
demic magazine, There is every reason to expect that 
a fifth volume will begin when next winter session o 

t See the University Maga for February 19, ise 


1835. The University Maga. Twelve numbers. 
January 8 to March 26, 

1835, “Two rivals of Maga, not lasting to end of 
winter session.” 

The Edinburgh University Souvenir. An “an- 
nua ” 

1837-38. The University Maga, vol, ii. ? numbers. 
No. 4 on January 12. 

1838. The University Snowdrop. 

1839. The Ldinburgh University Magazine. ? num- 
bers; at least three. 

Edinburgh Academic Annual. 

1871. The Edinburgh University Magazine, Four 
numbers, January to April. 

1881-82. The Edinburgh University Quarterly. Three 
numbers, January and May, 1881, and December, 1882. 

1887. College Echoes: a Students’ Journal. Three 
numbers, not dated. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 

An article appeared on Aberdeen University 
magazines in Alma Mater, Aberdeen University 
Magazine, No. 14, vol. ii, Wednesday, February 
25, 1885, and another in the same periodical, 
No. 13, vol. iii., Wednesday, February 23, 1887. 
More will appear by-and-by in Scottish Notes and 
Queries in ‘A Bibliography of Aberdeen Periodical 
Literature,’ by me. Matcotm 

Aberdeen. 


Tae First Prixcipces or (7* §. ii. 
445; iii. 161, 277,315,411; iv. 18).—I ought to have 
foreseen that it would be wasting words to reply 
to a writer who maintains the paradox that the 
fandamental principle of modern philology is only 
“a scientific craze,” “one of the most gigantic 
popular delusions that human ingenuity ever 
— itself fruitlessly upon.” 

r. Haut’s qualifications for the task of com- 
bating, single-handed, a conclusion which has 
been accepted, as Pror. Sxeat says, by every 
advanced philologist, can easily be tested. He 
imagines that the Baikal, to which I referred as 
the extreme eastern limit of the region in which 
the Aryan race may possibly have originated, is 
not, as geographers have hitherto supposed, an 
inland sea, but a tribe of “migratory nomads.” 
The blunder is as amusing as that of the Tyrolese 
tourist who thought that the Dolomites were a sect 
of Syrian heretics. Not content with having turned 
the great lake of Central Asia into “ the Scythians 
of Herodotus,” Ma. Hatt informs us that their 
language was “an agglutinative or monosyllabic 
form of speech.” Mr. Hatt has misplaced the 
Scythians of Herodotus by a trifle of about two 
thousand miles, and ‘is also ignorant of the fact 
that the language of these Scythians has been 


shown by Jacob Grimm to belong to the Indo- 


European family. 
It would require too much space to examine 10 
detail Mr. Haxt’s numerous delusions. I w 


t See ‘ Memoir of Edward Forbes, F.R.S.,’ p. 191, note. 
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therefore refrain from dissecting his lucid state- 
ment that the aborigines of the Baltic is an ethno- 
logical locality, or the still more remarkable dis- 
covery that a primitive German prefix is “ taken 
directly ” from a Latin verb. 

I would recommend Mr. Hatt, before he writes 
again, to study a few of the standard works on the 
subject, such as Pictet’s ‘Origines Indo-Euro- 
péennes,’ Penka’s ‘ Herkunft der Arier’ and his 
*Origines Ariace,’ Spiegel’s ‘ Arische Periode,’ 
Fick’s ‘Ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indo-Ger- 
manen Europas,’ as well as the immortal works of 
Bopp and Jacob Grimm. When he has mastered 
these books it will be possible profitably to discuss 
the subject with him, though I suspect that he will 
then find that there is nothing to discuss. 

Isaac TaY.or. 


Sircz or Borton S§. iv. 8).—Your corre- 
spondent should consult Dr. Ormerod’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of the Civil War in Lancashire,’ issued by 
the Chetham Society. Horridge is still the local 
pronunciation of Horwich, near Bolton. 

Wituiam E, A. Axon. 


Care Cuartorte (7" §. iii. 309, 480).—I must 
confess that when I read Mr. MarsHatu’s reply 
to my query at the first of these references, it 
seemed to me to substitute one difficulty for 
another; for if the queen’s birthday was kept 
as a movable feast with a range over several 
months, how could Capt. Cook, who, in 1775, 
was returning from a long cruise in the 
South Pacific, know that it would be observed 
that year in England on January 18, when he dis- 
covered Cape Charlotte in New Georgia? But on 
consulting different volumes of the Annual Re- 
gister I find that it had been usual for several 
= to keep the queen's birthday on that day. 

nder that date for 1763 we read that it “ was 
celebrated at court as her majesty’s birthday, in 
order to give people in trade the better opportu- 
nity of benefiting by the great expense usual on 
these occasions.” In 1765 it is stated that 
January 18 “‘ was observed as usual as her 
majesty’s birthday, for the encouragement of 
trade.” Similar notes of its observance on that 
day occur in 1771 and 1772, the latter of which 
Cook would doubtless remember, as he did not 
set sail from Eogland on his second voyage until 
June 13 in that year. 

The king’s birthday was, I believe, always kept 
during the reign of George III. on the right day, 
June 4, But it may interest some of your readers 
to remind them that the actual day of his birth, 
as announced when it took place in 1738, was 
stated to be May 24, which is the birthday of our 
present gracious sovereign, and has been the real 
royal birthday during the last fifty years. The 
change of style in England in 1752, advanc- 
ing the count of time by eleven days, caused 


May 24 to become June 4 the year after George 
was made Prince of Wales on his father’s death. 

The lapsus plume or misprint (whichever it was) 
in my query, in giving 1774 instead of 1744 as the 
year of the birth of Queen Charlotte, was marked 
by me as a corrigendum in the next number of 
& Q.’ (p. 340). 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Egli is a reader of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and will see the reason why Capt. Cook 
associated January 18 with Queen Charlotte, 
although her real birthday was, as he rightly re- 
marks in his ‘ Lexi- 
kon,’ May 19. . T. Lynn, 

Blackheath. 


Dusorviev Famity §. iii. 336 ; 7% S. iii. 
329, 458).—In Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots in England 
and Ireland’ references to this family will be found 
at pp. 310-12, also notes to pp. 312, 317-18, and 
365.* The two following references to descendants 
of Pastor Du Bourdieu are interesting :— 

“A great-grandson of Du Bourdieu, Capt. Saumarez 
Dubourdieu, was an officer in the British Army at the 
capture of Martinique from the French in 1762, and 
received the sword of the French commandant, who said 
on presenting it, ‘My misfortune is the lighter, as I am 
conquered by a Dubourdieu, a beloved relative. A/y name 
is Dubourdieu !’”’—Note, p. 312, 

From this it may be inferred that a branch of the 
family flourished in France after the Revocation. 
The second story is as follows :— 

“The Rev. Saumarez Dubourdieu, grandson of the 
celebrated French pastor of the Savoy Church in London, 
was minister of the French church at Lisburn for forty- 
five years, and was so beloved in the neighbourhood that 
at the insurrection of 1798 he was the only person in 
Lisburn whom the insurgents agreed to spare. The 
French congregation having become greatly decreased, 
by deaths as well as intermarriages with Irish families, 
the chapel was at length closed—it is now used as the 
court-house of Lisburnt—and the pastor Dubourdieu 
having joined the Established Church, he was presented 
with the living of Lambeg. His son, rector of Annahelt, 
county Down, was the author of ‘A Statistical Survey of 
the County Antrim,’ published in 1812,” [—Note, p. ¢ 

Rosert F. Garviner. 


Name or Ruskin (6" §, xii. 145, 191, 438).— 
That the two syllables in this name should be 
divided thus, Rusk-in rather than Ru-skin, is 
pretty certain, for various reasons, otherwise Ruskin 


* The above pagination is that of the first edition, 
published by Murray, London, 1867. 

+ This was written in, or before, 1867, For the benefit 
of future readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ I would like to know if 
any correspondent can answer the following queries : 
(1) Is this building still in existence? If not, when was 
it removed, and what occupies its site at present? (2) If 
in existence, is it still used as the court-house? If not, 
when did it cease to be so, and for what purpose is it now 
used 

t The name of the celebrated Savoy pastor should be 
Jean Armand du Bourdieu, not Dubordieu as Japuer 
writes it. The second « is also retained in the names of 
the various members of the family mentioned by Smiles. 
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might have meant “red-skin” or “ rough-skin.” 
The place-name Ruskington, in Lincolnshire, so 
called from the Ruscingas or Hryscingas according 
to Kemble (‘ Saxons in England,’ i. 471-2), settles 
the matter. The personal name Raschil or Roschil 
(Rosketyl) occurs in Domesday Book. The surname 
of Ruskin is very seldom met with. One William 
Ruskyn or Roskyn, of Melton Mowbray, married 
Eleanor, sister and coheir of John Beler, Esq., of 
Kirkby, who died, s.p., 1475, and a share of the 
estates of that family fell to her son, Jasper Ruskyn, 
Esq. He died April 10, 1485, and a copy of the 
inscription on his tomb in Melton , tee 
Church 1583 may be found in Harl. MS. 2017, 
p. 84, and Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire’ (ii. p. 262**). 
Jasper left four daughters, one of whom, Margaret, 
married Richard Lacy, of Halifax, and had issue. 
Jasper, however, might have had younger brothers 
who left descendants, These Sadous bore, Sable, 
a chevron between three spear-heads argent. One 
William Ruskyn had a rent-charge of 18s. per 
annum on some lands in Howdenshire, part of the 
endowment of the chantry of Laxton in that dis- 
trict 1535 (‘ Valor. Eccl.,’ v. 138). 


A. 8. Extis, 
Westminster, 


James Hannay’s suggestion that Ruskin is a cor- 
ruption of the family name Erskine (found Ariskine 
and Areskin) is the most probable. Erskine is the 
appellation of a parish, co. Renfrew, which is said 
to have had its name from the castle on the margin 
of the Clyde. Rev. R. W. Stewart (‘Statistical 
Account of Scotland’) seems to think the castle 
may have been named from the surname, from 
** Eris-skyne, on the knife,” which he supports by 
an anecdote. As a place-name Erskine, ancient 
Irskyn, might translate “upon the fair or white 
water.” R. 8. Carnock. 


Hoty Taurspay: at Tissine- 
Ton (7™ §. iii. 189, 274, 357, 456).—For an account 
of this curious old Derbyshire custom, locally known 
as ressing, your readers may be glad to be re- 
fe to an article in Once a Week, vol. iii. p. 188. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


(7* §, iii, 408, 436). —Pror. Skeat may 
like to be reminded that the “ Johnian blazer” is 
not the first of the family. It has a collateral 
ancestor in “ Blazes,” the familiar appellative for 
footmen arrayed in breeches of scarlet or crimson 
plush, when such breeches were. So Sam Weller 
addressed Mr. Tuckle at the ‘‘swarry.” I have 
no evidence, but I have a strong impression that 
the title was earlier than Dickens, not invented 
by him. I should think that other examples of it 
may be found in the light literature of half a century 


Lease or 999 Years (7 iii. 450).—Pro- 
bably the information could be obtained at the 
office of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land, or from their solicitors, E, T. Evans. 


That leases for this period may have been granted 
for trust purposes is very likely; but that such 
leases ever “ fell in” to the Church of England or 
to any one else, as affirmed by your correspondent 
to be alleged by the American press, is not so 
evident, when we consider that neither leases nor 
the Church of England existed 999 Law ago. 


8. Upat. 
Symondsbusy, Bridport. 


“Gate's Rent” §. iii. 429).—This question 
has already been asked in ‘N. & Q.’ See 68, 
ii. 489 ; iii, 174, F. CO. Brrxseck Terry. 


Keys to Novets (7* §. iii. 451).—N. S. will 
find many hints scattered throughout Lockhart’s 
* Life of Scott’ as to whose portraits were utilized 
for the principal characters of the famous “ Waver- 
ley Novels.” Ropert F, GarpIver. 


Femate Herestarcus §. iii. 308, 412, 
521).—It would be interesting to know who really 
founded Shakerism, if, as Mr. MarsHatt tells us, 
Ann Lee did not. The communities all now seem 
to regard her not only as general Mother, but the 
object of a “hyperdulia” more meriting to be 
called “ latria” than any the Deipara receives from 
other churches. “Saviour Christ” and “ Mother 
Ann Christ” are coupled as co-equal. Whether 
the Trinity has been made a Quaternity” (as the 
Jew Salvador seriously advises Christians to do), 
I cannot find evidence. This query was only sent 
since Mrs. Girling’s death was understood to have 
broken up her sect, and the Southcottians were 
believed extinct; and as Lady Huntingdon’s 
churches never claimed any doctrinal peculiarity 
(nor, indeed, could Methodism as a whole be more 
called a sect than any Roman monastic order), it 
does not yet appear that any female (if not Ann 
Lee) ever founded a growing sect. E. L. G. 


If Este possesses the pamphlet on Joanna 
Southcott which he mentions, would he kindly 
allow me to borrow it for a short time? It shall 
be carefully read and returned at once. 

O. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


Coxvicts sHIPPED To THE Cotontes (7" ii. 
162, 476; iii. 58, 114, 193)—The reference of 
R. H. H. to Cornet Blackburn I cannot find in 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell.’ Will he kindly make it 
more definite? Elizabeth Canning also, however 
“notorious” in the view of J. J. S., is to me @ 
great unknown. What was her crime? I have 
searched in vain for any notice concerning her in 
our histories of the town of Wethersfield. Mason 


back, but it has missed a place in the ‘ New Dic- 
tionary.’ C. B. Mount. 


Nasu deserves, and has, my thanks for his refer- 
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ence to the emigrant lists drawn up by J. OC. 
Hotten. That work, however, I find to show 
only political rebels, who are often reckoned 
martyrs, without the mention of a single man 
as guilty of a moral offence. There must be 
records of another character. Where are they ? 

James D, Burien, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


‘Tue Gotpen Lecenp’ (7* §. iii. 476).—The 
Pope who excommunicated the forgers of false 
miracles and the inventors of visions and pro- 
hibited their use by preachers was Leo X., in 
the eleventh session of the Lateran Council of 
1516 (Hard., ‘Conc.,’ t. ix. col. 1806, sq.). Mel- 
chior Canus, A.D. 1523-1560, made bishop of the 
Canary Islands in 1552, and one of those who 
were summoned to the Council of Trent by Paul 
IIL., writes of the ‘ Legenda Aurea’ to this effect : 

“Tn illo enim libro miraculorum monstra szpius 

vera miracula legas: hanc homo scripsit ferrei 

oris, plumbei cordis, animi certe parum severi et pru- 

—_ Theol.,’ 1, xi. c. vi. p. 540, Col. Agr., 

For references to these authorities, with further 

treatment of the subject, see Jer. Taylor, ‘ Liberty 

sh Prophecying,’ sec. xi. 6, vol. v. pp. 507, 8, 
en. 


Iam not aware of the passage in Dr. Milner’s 
writings to which Awon. refers ; but in his ‘ His- 
torical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
Character of St. George,’ London, 1792, pp. 23, 24, 
there is this in the text, referring to the “ famous 
author of the ‘Golden Legend,’ who died in 
1298 ”:— 

“Tt is true this legend 


once set on was soon 
adopted by other writers of ‘ 


judgment, and of the 
same turn of mind as Voragine.” 


While in the note there is a reference to Baronius, 
who writes :— 

“Tn nullis enim, recensuimus, 8S. Georgii actis 
antiquis quicq e) di legitur, sed a Jacobo de 
Voragine, absque aliqua majorum auctoritate ea ad 
historiam referuntur.’’— jus, ‘Mart. Rom.,’ ad 
April, 23, p. 156, Par., 1607, 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Is this the to which Anon. refers ? 
It occurs in letter xxiv. of the ‘ End of Religious 
Controversy ’:— 

“T agree with him and in rejecting the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea’ of Jacobus de Voragine, the ‘Speculum’ of 
Vicentius Belluacensis, the ‘Saints’ Lives’ of the 
Patrician Metaphrastes, and scores of similar legends,” 


In a foot-note :— 


“Pope Gelasius in the fifth century condemned 
several apocryphal Gospels, as also several false legends 
— the latter the common ones of St, 


Nats. J. Hone. 


Crownation §. iii. 516).—It is not clear 
whether Macaulay was referring to the spelling 


crownation, or only to the solecism of writing I 
for me. It cannot be correct to say that crownation 
is “ formed according to the analogy of starvation,” 
for starvation is a late-formed hybrid word; if not 
actually the coinage of Dundas himself, yet at any 
rate new to English ears in his day; while Queen 
Mary’s crownation is much older, and merely a 
slightly modified Latin word. There seems no 
reason why crownation should not have existed 
alongside of coronation or coronacion in very early 
days. The ‘ Peterborough Chronicle’ has coronan 
in a.D. 1111; the ‘Ormulum’ has the contracted 
form crune; Henry IIL., in his English proclama- 
tion, has “of ure cruninge” in 1258; the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum’ has corowne and crowne, 
corownere and crownere, coronacyon and corown- 
ynge. So we have coronet and crownet; and Min- 
sheu later calls the Lord Chief Justice both coroner 
and crowner. In fact, the double forms long existed 
side by side. In somewhat like manner Chaucer 
has salvation and the ‘Ancren Riwle’ sawuation ; 
and a form savation is mentioned by Prof. Earle. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ quotes crownation, 
and it probably died away with crowner, crownet, 
as less refined than the more correct-looking Latin 
spelling. It still exists in provincial dialects, as in 
Sussex, and Mr. Peacock quotes an instance from 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Church accounts, a.p. 1638, in 
his ‘ Glossary of Words used in Manley and Cor- 
ringham’ (Dialect Society). O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich. 


Mayrpote Custom (7 §. iii. 345, 462).—The 
use of holly in dressing the maypole recalls to my 
mind another use of the evergreen which may be 
worth noting. Up to the year 1854 the admission 
to the freelege of this borough was, among other 
things, by “ going through the well,” a pond about 
a hundred feet long by fifteen or sixteen wide, and 
three to five deep. On the day, April 25, a pole. 
surmounted with a large holly bush, was planted 
in front of the dwelling of each candidate. They 
were literally such, for on arriving at the well, 
about four miles off, they stripped and dressed in 
white, with caps ornamented with silk ribbons, 
for the muddy plunge. Forty-six years ago 
underwent the ordeal. The reforming spirit of the 
age put an end to it at the time named above; but 
it was the source of much innocent mirth. 

G. H. Taompson, 

Alnwick, 


Femate Ports §. iii. 362, 502)—Your 
correspondent A. H. asks for particulars concern- 
ing Dame Joanne Kauley. I can furnish him with 
a few notes concerning a lady of this name, livi 
at the time in question, and very likely identi 
with the poetess. A charter of John de Mowbray, 
dated at Melton Mowbray, the Wednesday (Mes- 
kerdy) after St. Lawrence, 39 Edw. IIL. (Aug. 13, 


1365), makes a grant to Joan Cauleye for bringing 
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him news of the birth of his eldest son, and styles 
her damsel of his dearest companion (Patent Roll, 
2 Ric. IL., pt. ii.). The name of Joan Kauley ap- 
rs among those of the damsels of Queen 
hilippa pensioned on her death in 1369 (Patent 
Roll, 43 Edw. IIL, pt. ii.). Sixty-six shillings and 
eightpence are paid to Joan Kauley, late damsel of 
Queen Philippa, in 1384, being the discharge of 
an annual grant of that sum (Issue Roll, Michs., 
8 Ric. II.). Ten marks per annum were granted 
on November 28, 9 Ric. II. (1385), to Joan de 
Caulee, late damsel of Queen Philippa (Close Roll, 
9 Ric. IL). I have not found any further notices 
of Joan Cauley. 

Is Adelicia de Preston the same n as Alice 
Preston, another of the damsels pensioned on Queen 
Philippa’s death? She was in receipt of her pen- 
sion in 1396 (Issue Roll, Easter, 20 Ric. IT.). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

I am glad my list of female poets has been 
noticed by some of your correspondents, and com- 
mented upon. I wish there had been more with 
their corrections to enlighten me, or chastise, as 
"tis fit. As I am very much interested in this 
matter, you will perhaps allow me to ask your 
readers to help me in gathering together a list, full, 
as far as possible. They may do so by sending 
direct to me any names they are acquainted with 
which I have not mentioned. For a second list I 
could only have added thirty or so more examples, 
and then should have been left mourning the in- 
completeness of my knowledge. The incentive of 
my writing to you was not exactly to burden the 
pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ with a load of matter, to some, 
perhaps, insignificant and not of much purpose, but 
in giving what I knew to learn more, not doubting 
that I should succeed. I thank two of your corre- 
spondents for drawing my attention to the wonder- 
ful catalogue of the Rev. F. J. Stainforth’s library; 
I must confess my ignorance of such before the 
last reference. Can I ever hope to behold it? 
“ We shall see what we shall see.” 

Herpert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Syxesipe (7" §. iii. 348, 460), Brockett says, is 
“@ streamlet of water, the smallest kind of natural 
runner. Saxon sic, sich, lacuna; Isl. sijke. In title 
deeds relating to property in the North the word often 
occurs in the dog-Latin of our old records, so archzo- 
logically ical to an antiquary, It is used especially 
as descriptive of a boundary on something less than a 
stream or beck.” 


Sykeside would thus appear to mean the land by 


the side of the Syke. G. H. Taompson. 
Alowick. 


Panis Garpen Carist Cavren, Biack- 
Friars iii, 241, 343, 442).—I forgive 
Srventr-Two his joke at my seventy-six, but here 
is my answer all the same. His suggestion that 


Broadwall and Wideflete are relative terms, or 
were complementary to each other, is borne out 
by the fact that the irregular curve of the western 
limit of the boundary, +. ¢., of the ancient Wide- 
flete, runs exactly parallel with Broadwall to the 
Thames at Old Barge House Alley. In an inquiry 
as to new sewers, 1809, the parishioners urged 
against that the old drain round the parish, 4. ¢., 
Wideflete, had a much stronger current into the 
Thames than the proposed sewer could have. The 
use of the word wide is again in 1118 shown in 
the ‘ Annals,’ “The maner of Wideford, in Hert- 
fordshire is given to the monks of Bermondsey.” 
Wiutiam 


Mr. Renpte seeks to disestablish Richard de 
Paris. Good ; but as to the “Garden,” does it 
not mean a garth, or enclosure, quasi “ yard,” not 
a cultivable area? Cf. the green-yard, a sort of 
lay-stall up Aldersgate way. 

As to Raspes connexion with Bankside and 
Zoar Chapel; let Mr. Renpue reconsider this point. 
Sir John Shorter’s copyhold, if at Body’s Bridge, 
is not near the scene of the preacher’s labours as 
above described ; indeed, the distance is consider- 
able, as London distances go; it is a good penny 
’bus fare. A. H. 


Mititary: Army: Lieut Cavatry: 
Lancers (7" iii. 387, 483)—The following 
historiettes of the five lancer regiments at the 
present time forming part of our cavalry may pos- 
sibly afford to Nemo the information he requires. 

The 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers.—This corps, 
though enjoying a precedence immediately after 
the 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, raised in 1685, 
and before the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, raised 
in 1689, is of very recent origin, as it has been 
organized within the last thirty years. This cir- 
cumstance is accounted for as follows. The 5th 
Regiment of Royal Irish Dragoons, of which 
the one under consideration may be said to be the 
heir, though not the descendant, was formed in 
1688, and distinguished itself at Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, Oudenard, and Malplaquet. In 1798, how- 
ever, some matters occured in connexion with the 
Irish rebellion of that year which caused the dis- 
bandment of the corps. For sixty years—1798- 
1858—the number of the corps remained unfilled, 
but in the last-named year a new regiment was 
formed to occupy the vacant place in the Army 
List. It was named at first the 5th (Royal 
Irish) Regiment of Light Dragoons (Lancers), and 
in 1861 received its present designation. This 
fine regiment bears on its guidons the victories 
achieved by its predecessor, as well as that honour 
which it gained for itself by participation in the 
Soudan War of 1885. i 

The 9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers has the dis- 
tinction of being the very first regiment of cavalry 
which was raised after the succession of the house 
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of Hanover. It was organized during the first 
Pretender’s rebellion in 1715 in ‘the southern 
counties. It was first known as Wynne’s Dra- 
goons, after its colonel, and it successively bore 
the names of its commanding officers—Croft’s, 
Molesworth’s, Cope’s, Brown’s, De Grangue’s, and 
Read’s Dragoons—until 1751, when it received its 
numerical title, 9th Dragoons, which it bore until 
1783, when its name was changed to the 9th Light 
Dragoons. In September, 1816, when quartered 
at Hounslow, it was armed with lances instead of 
carabines, and the designation the 9th Lancers 
was bestowed on it. In 1830 it réceived its pre- 
sent name in honour of Queen Adelaide. 

The 12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) Lancers was 
raised in 1715 in Berks, Bucks, and Hants, by 
Col. Phineas Bowles, whose name it first bore. 
Afterwards it was known as Rose’s, Whitshed’s, 
Bligh’s, Mordaunt’s, Cholmondeley’s, Sackville’s, 
and Whitefoord’s Dragoons, until it received its 
numerical title, the 12th Dragoons, in 1751. In 
1768 the name was changed to the 12th or Prince 
of Wales’s Regiment of Light Dragoons. After 
the Napoleonic wars, when quartered at Pas de 
Calais, it became the 12th, or Prince of Wales’s 

cers, on receiving the Prince Regent’s approval 
of it being armed with lances ; and in March, 1817, 
the word “ Royal” was added to its title. 

The 16th (Queen’s) Lancere.—All regiments of 
cavalry from the Ist Royal Dragoons to the 14th, 
inclusive, were originally heavy ; but in 1759, the 
value of light cavalry being manifested, Col. 
George Augustus Eliott (afterwards Lord Heath- 
field) was entrusted with the organization of rais- 
ing the first light cavalry regiment, which was 
named the 15th Light Dragoons, or Eliott’s Light 
Horse. In the same year another regiment, Bur- 
goyne’s Light Horse, or the 16th Light Dragoons, 
was also formed of recruits obtained for the most 
_ in London and Northampton. In 1815, while 

ing reviewed by H.R.H. the Duke of York at 
Romford, he informed the colonel that it was the 
intention to change the regiment into lancers. 
This was done, and the corps assumed the title of 
the 16th (Queen’s) Lancers. It is the only lancer 
regiment which wears a scarlet uniform. 

The 17th (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers. 
Towards the end of 1759 steps were taken to form 
five additional light cavalry corps, which were 
raised and numbered the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
and 2lst Light Dragoons. The first of these was 
raised in Scotland by Lord Aberdour, and was 
known as the Edinburgh Light Horse ; but as its 
organization was incomplete it was disbanded in 
1763. The second, which was originally numbered 
the 18th, was raised by Col. John Hales in Hert- 
fordshire, and became the 17th on the disbandment 
of Aberdour’s regiment. On its return from India 
in 1823 the corps was quartered at Chatham, when 
it was armed with lances, and, dropping its old 


appellation of the 17th Light Dragoons, it assumed 
the title of the 17th Lancers. 
R. Srewarr Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


The following regiments of cavalry of the Line 
were originally light dragoons, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 
10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
2ist Hussars; also 5th, 9th, 12th, and 17th Lan- 
cers. Of these the last named was converted into 
a lancer regiment in 1822. The 8th Hussars were 
originally dragoons, and were converted into light 
dragoons in 1775, b ing h 8 apparently 
about the year 1822, upon their return from India 
after twenty-seven years’ foreign service. The 
‘General Orders’ would probably give most of 
the information that is required, as could 
bably Mr. Percy Groves (care of editor of the 
Graphic) were he written to on the subject. 

E. T. Evans. 


Bastinapo §. iii. 497).—Bastinado, or bas- 
tinade (Fr. bastonnade), means properly nothing 
more than beating with a stick or cudgel (béton). 
It is not used by our English writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries exclusively of the 
Turkish form of punishment. C. C. B. 


Bastinado, besides the specific meaning of a 
Turkish or Chinese punishment, is given as “the 
act of beating with a cudgel,” in Johnson, as also 
in Bailey. The former has examples from Sidney 
and from Butler’s ‘ Hudibras.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


I recommend your correspondent to consult the 

‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Sir Apranam Yarver (7™ §. iii. 329).—I am 
able to give the following information, which I 
may perhaps be able to supplement at some future 
time. Sir Abraham Yarner, M.D., was buried at 
St. Michan’s, Dublin, July 29,1677. His widow, 
Katherine, was buried there January 20, 1691. 
Their daughter Jane was married to “John 
Temple, Esq.,” of Dublin, by licence dated 
August 3, 1663. Abraham (probably son of Sir 
Abraham) had by Mary, his wife (1), Jane, bapt. 
at St. Michan’s, January 27, 1677; (2) a nameless 
son, bapt. March 27, 1682; (3) Susanna, buried 
December 31, 1685 ; (4) Katherine, bapt. January 
26, 1685. Then Francis Yarner, Esq. (another 
son ?), by Sarah, his wife, had (1) Arthur, buried 
March 20, 1678; (2) Abraham, buried Novem- 
ber 26, 1682; (3) Anne, buried January 1, 1682 ; 
(4) Elizabeth, bapt. October 20, 1683 ; (5) Sarah, 
bapt. November 7, 1684, and buried March 5, 
1686 ; (6) Mary, buried January 28, 1686 ; (7) 
Susanna, bapt. January 12, 1687. Very probably 
the wills of Sir Abraham and others are on record 
in Dublin, 5. M, 
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Dutcarnon (7* §. iv. 48).—This is a long story, 
and a great deal has been said about it. I merely 
summarize the results. 

1. Dulcarnon is Chaucer's spelling of the Eastern 
word, meaning “ two-horned,” which was a common 
medisval epithet of Alexander the Great ; for he 
claimed descent from Ammon. 

2. It was applied, in joke, to Euclid, i, 47; 
because the two upper squares stick up like two 
horns. 

3. Chaucer goes on to call it ‘‘ the fleming of 
wrecches,” i.¢., flight of the miserable. This is 
his translation of Lat. fuga miserorum, a jocular 
name for Euclid, i. 5. That is, he mixes up 
the two propositions ; both being puzzling. 

4. I do not think any one but Chaucer (or some 
one quoting or referring to Chaucer) ever employs 
the word. Kesey means “ kersey.” 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Avrnorssir or Sones Wanrtep (7" S. iv. 49). 
—I am always glad t -eply to inquiries from 
America about songs ox ballads, for the United 
States have shown the utmost liberality and intelli- 
gence in their appreciation of such knowledge. 
therefore at once establish the authorship of two 
out of the three songs in question, to the best of 
my ability. 

When the kine had given a pailfull 

was written by Tom D’Urfey, printed among his 
* Choice Songs,’ p. 16, in 1684, entitled ‘ Tom and 
Doll; or, the Kiodest Maid’s Delight,’ and re- 
rinted with music not only in the ‘180 Loyal 
ngs’ of 1685 and 1694, p. 252, but also in the 
second volume of ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
1719 edition, p. 27. Enlarged into a broadside 
ballad, it is preserved in the Pepysian Collection, 
vol. iii. fol. 183, there entitled ‘The Enjoyment ; 

or, No, no, changed to Ay, ay.’ 

Celamina pray tell me: 

When those pretty eyes I see, 

is a “ Dialogue Sung by a Boy and Girl, at the 
Playhouse,” written in 1695 by Tom D’Urfey, and 
introduced in Thomas Southerne’s tragedy ‘ Oro- 
noko,’ founded on Aphra Behn’s novel of the same 
name. The music was com by Henry Pur- 
cell shortly before his death, and is preserved in 


his ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ vol. i. p. 216, first edi- 
tion. song is also in ‘ Delicise Musicw,’ 1696, 
bk. iv. p. 7. 

O mother, Roger with his kisses 

Almost stops my breath. 


Still unaccredited to a known author, but I believe 
it to have been Jonah Deacon’s own. It attained 
an immense popularity, and its own new tune was 
cited for many subsequent ballads. It was some- 
times called ‘Modesty Amazed; or, the Dorsetshire 
Damozel’; at other times ‘The Y Maiden’s 
Request.’ As a broadside ballad, into which it was 
transferred and enlarged, it was licensed by Robert 


Pocock, in 1685-87, after having a in 
Henry Playford’s ‘ Theatre of Musick,’ bk. iii. p. 25, 
1686, and printed by Jonah Deacon with a warn- 
ing that counterfeits were issued. The ballad title 
was ‘The Wooing of Robin and Joan; or, the 
West-Country Lovers.’ As a copy is in the Rox- 
burghe Collection at the British Museum, vol. ii, 
p. 338, it will be reproduced ere long in the seventh 
(final) volume of ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ of our 
Ballad Society, issued by Messrs. Austin, of Hert- 
fort. Another copy is in the Pepysian Collection, 
iv. 23. Moreover, I possess the rare “Answer” to 
it, beginning— 
I pray now leave your early longing. 
This also shall be reprinted. I hope this may 
satisfy Mr. Frank E. Buiss. 
J. W. Exssworrs. 
The Priory, Molash by Ashford, Kent, 


Docrors or THE Cuurca (7" §, iii. 429, 523). 
—I was well aware that the four ancient Latin 
doctors had only been augmented by two in 
medieval times ; but imbibed a notion, I cannot 
tell whence, that in the present or last century 


I} some further additions, and even a female, St. 


Teresa (or Theresia, as the Bollandists spell her 
name), had been made to the list of writers held 
to have “‘not only taught in the Church but 
taught the Church herself.” E. L. G. 


Mostaicne §, iii. 228, 428).—There is a 
copious subject-index to the edition of Mon- 
taigne’s ‘Essays’ published by Garnier Fréres, 
2 vols., fourth edition, Paris, n.d.; but I cannot 
say that it is the index to which Mr. Warp 
refers. I have, moreover, searched it carefully, 
but can find no reference to the subject D. F. 
asks about. 

Ealing. 


Densytt, Serseant-at-Law temp. Henry 
VIIL. (7™ 8. iii. 516).—John Densyll, or Denzell, 
was son and heir of Reinfrey Denysell, of Deny- 
sell, Cornwall, the descendant of an ancient family 
in that county. I am not sure as to the particular 
ion with which he was associated, but he received 
the coif in Michaelmas Term, 1531. His death 
occurred on Jan. 3, 1535/6, and his burial in the 
Church of St. Giles, near Holborn, ‘‘ where his 
Monument, with his Epitaph, and the Pourtrai- 
tures of himself, his wife, and six sons, all in 
Brass, were to be seen.” The sons all died before 
reaching man’s estate, but he left two daughters, 
Anne and Alice, the elder the wife of Sir 
William Holles of Haughton (by whom she was 
grandmother of the first Earl of Clare), the 
younger married to William Re aoe, 

. D, 


Cuartes Morpavunt, Ear or Perersoroven 


(7™ §. iii. 407, 486).—It may be worth noting 
that there are biographical sketches of this gallant 
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commander in Lodge’s ‘Portraits’ and in the 
* Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ edited by Dr. Lardner. In 
the former work there is prefixed to the memoir 
an engraving of him after the portrait by Michael 
Dael. Pope thus alludes to him in his ‘ Imita- 
tions of Horace ’:— 
And he whose lightning pierced th’ Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 
‘Satire,’ I. v. 129-132, 
Taurvey, a parish in Bedfordshire, was the ancient 
home of the Mordaunts, and he was buried with 
his ancestors in a vault in the church there, now 
concreted and closed up. He died in 1735. One 
of his titles was Baron Mordaunt of Turvey. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE” (7 §, iii. 
476).—The Earl of Crawford’s explanation of this 
well-known proverbial is highly in- 
genious, but will not “hold water,” to use your 
correspondent’s words. The full form of the 
proverb is “An inch in a miss is as good as an 
ell,” and is given in Camden’s ‘ Remains,’ 1614. 
Fuller’s ‘Gnomologia, 1732, has, “An inch in 
missing is as bad as an ell.’ Kelly, in his ‘ Pro- 
verbs of all Nations,’ says that the original read- 
ing of the proverb is “An inch of a miss is as 

as a mile.” I have not, however, met with 
this form of the proverb. The abbreviated ex- 
pression, ‘‘A miss,” &c., seems to be more or less 
modern. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Avaton §. iii. 169, 218, 358, 480).—In 
our Church Calendar, Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
still retains his place on November 17. He is 
known as Hugh of Avalon. Avalon is in Bur- 
gundy, and in it was situated the Great Char- 
treuse, from which he was invited by Henry II. to 
found the Carthusian order in England at Wilham, 
in Somerset. G, Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Last or THe Atz-Tasters iv. 4).—The 
account of Richard Taylor, the ale-taster of Rossen- 
dale, is quoted, apparently without acknowledg- 
ment, from an article contributed by Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging to the Manchester Quarterly of April, 
1886. It is also included in his recently issued 
volume of ‘Speeches and Addresses’ (Manchester, 
John Heywood, 1887). 

Wituiam E. A. Axon, 


Bromriat: Lowtuer (7 §. iii, 429).—The 
pedigree on which Apa’s first question is based is 
not very correct in its nomenclature. It ought to 
run, Was Margaret, dau. and heir of Henry Brom- 
flee, the dau. of Joan, dau. of Thomas de Holand, 
Earl of Kent? There never was an Earl Hol- 
land in England. Margaret certainly was not 


the daughter of Joan, Duchess Dowager of York, 
since that lady was returned in her inquisition 
as having died issueless, and her nephews or 
grandnephews became her heirs. I can say nothing 
about the Lowther pedigree, but I find no trace of 
any Lowther marriage with either Lucy of Cocker- 
mouth or Fitzhugh of Ravenswath. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


PoEMS ATTRIBUTED TO Byron (7 ii. 183, 
253, 298, 389, 457; iii. 33, 73, 158).—The result 
of the discussion to which my note at the first 
reference gave rise has not been quite what I 
most desired. I was anxious to trace the poems 
in question to their origin, if possible, and to dis- 
cover who their authors were. Since my note ap- 

red I have met with nearly half a dozen 
ifferent editions of the volume of poems published 
by Walker to which I specially alluded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The result of my trouble will not, I think, be found 
uninteresting, but it would occupy too much space 
here. I may be pardoned, therefore, for pointing 
out that a short article on the subject will probably 
appear in an early issue of Walford’s Antiquarian, 
and this fact is here mentioned chiefly as a clue to 
those who may feel an interest in the subject in 
years yet to come. W. Roserts. 
11, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn Road. 


“Daucuter” pronounced “ Darrer” (7™ §. 
iii. 189, 253, 433).—Is it so certain as Mr. Drmonp 
says that the example he gives is “‘ very conclu- 
sive” as to this pronunciation? In Hants and 
Wilts, and some of the other southern counties, I 
know well that daughter is invariably pronounced 
by the “persons of inferior position” to whom 
Mies Rita Fox refers as ddédter, with a consider- 
able quiver on the @ by grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and other elderly folk ; whilst after is as 
invariably sounded d@’ter. Pronouncing thus would 
make the rhyme of the schoolmaster’s poem as 
written quite correct when spoken. The same 
evident pronunciation occurs again in— 

Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To fetch a pail of water (—witer), 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after (=a’ter). 
It will be found, too, plentifully sprinkled over 
Barnes’s ‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect,’ ¢. g., 
Zoo if you've wherewi’, and would vind 
A wife worth lookén a’ter, 
Goo an’ get a farmer in the mind 
To gi’e his woldest da'ter. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Bourier’s ‘ Hupipras’ S. iii. 446).—I have 
an edition of above (16mo.), 1720—“Adorn’d with 
Cuts,” “‘ Corrected and Amended with Annota- 
tions never before printed ”—the first part having 
the names of eighteen publishers attached, the 
second seven, and the third part only one, that 
of “Thomas Horne at the south entrance of the 
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Royal Exchange,” whose name, I may say, appears 
amongst the first eighteen, together with J. Tonson 
and others. In the ‘‘Author’s Life” attached to 
the first part it is stated :— 

“In the year 1663 there came out a spurious book, called 
‘The Second Part of Hudibras,’ which is reflected upon 
by our author, under the character of Whackum, towards 
the latter end of his second part: afterwards came out 
the Dutch and Scotch ‘ Hudibras,’ ‘ Butler’s Ghost,’ the 
* Occasional Hypocrite,’ and some others of the same 
nature, which compared with this (Virgil travesty ex- 
cepted) deserve only to be condemn’d ad ficum et piperum, 
or if you please, to more base and servile offices.” 

This may possibly give your correspondent Cot. 
Paripgeacx a new idea as to the view then taken 
of the “spurious” edition he alludes to. 

Epwarp T. 

Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 


I have before me Marriot’s 16mo. edition (as 
Cou. Praipeavx remarks of the other editions to 
which he refers, “ the collation is really in eights”’). 
The title-page is as follows: “Hudibras | The First 
Part | Written in the time of the late Wars | 
London | Printed by I. G. for Richard Marriot, 
under | St. Dunstans Church in Fleet-street, 1663.” 
A goodly portion of the title-page is occupied by 
a coarsely executed woodcut ornament representing 
a wreath. On the back of the title-page is the 
licence, “ Imprimatur | Jo. Berkenhead | Nov. 11, 
1662.” P. 26, 1. 7; ibid., 1. 16; and “ Nare 
olfact” on p. 28 are correctly printed. 

Jouyson Baty. 

South Shields. 


Reoimentat Histories (7 §. iii. 248, 396).— 
I extract the following from the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph of May 26 :— 

“The gallant 65th are having their history written by 
the most competent pen which could undertake the 
work. Col. Byam has had the regimental records in hand 
for some time, and they are now with the publishers, He 
has issued a circular, in which he states:—‘ For many 
— the absence of the records of the 65th (York and 

ncaster) Regiment, published in a complete book form, 
has been felt by the officers and men, past and present. 
It is now proposed to issue them in such a manner pro- 
vided that the sale of a certain number can be gua- 
ranteed,” 

E. Hossoy. 


A Water iii. 346, 461).—As an instance 
of another form of the wallet—and that a very 
old one—may I mention the little triangular 
piece of stuff, something like a bag, that is sus- 
— from behind the left shoulder of a junior 

ister’s gown as now worn at the present day? 
Being made of the same material as the gown it is 
not very noticeable, and though I have worn it 
myself for nearly a dozen years, I have never until 
to-day thoroughly examined it. It is somewhat 
triangular in shape, about eight or nine inches in 
length, and divided bya slit at the bottom into 
two compartments, one of which is open, and the 


other enclosed and capable of holding small articles, 
such as money. This latter, indeed, is the object 
for which it is said it was intended. Members of 
the Bar were always su to do their work for 
nothing. Nevertheless the little hanging wallet 
afforded a convenient means whereby the client 
might slip in an honorarium without roffling the 
susceptibilities or offending the dignity of the 
learned counsellor. This innocent delusion is still 
kept up; and to this day we are the only pro- 
fession that cannot bring an action at law for its 
fees. 

As an instance of the antiquity of the barrister’s 
wallet, I may say that in shape it more nearly than 
any of those mentioned by your correspondents Mr. 
Patterson and Dr. Nicnoison approaches that 
of the wattles of a cock or turkey; from which, 
through a corruption of the M.E. watel, a wattle or 
bag, according to Prof. Skeat, the word is de- 
rived. Compare Shakespeare (‘ Tempest,’ ITI. iii.), 
where Gonzalo says :— 

Whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh. 
See also Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 1882, 
J. Upat. 
Inner Temple, 


Morve: Casitiaup (7* §. iii. 48, 214, 377, 
454).—Your correspondent gives unnecessary pro- 
minence to my statement when he says Miss Busk 
takes merluzzo to mean cod, as if I had given it as 
an idea of my own. Whether he is right as to 
cod not being found in the seas surrounding 
Ttaly I leave him to learn from others ; but his 
conclusion that, therefore, Italians ought never to 
speak of fresh cod is “ too too” absurd! Whether 
they ought or not, however, they most certainly 
do sometimes mention cod, and that by the name 
of merluzzo, A little practical acquaintance with 
the usages of a people is as requisite to obtaining 
knowledge of a language as book-learning. 

If he is not satisfied with my testimony to the 
fact (which might be good enough for a common 
household matter), he can find it not only in any 
common dictionary, but also in some detail in 
Tommaseo, who by no means limits it as the name 
of the fish caught in the Mediterranean, but 
actually happens incidentally to quote a passage in 
which it is used for that found off Norway, Ice- 
land, and Newfoundland. He may also see cod- 
liver oil advertised as “ olio di fegato di merluzzo” 
any day. 

With regard to“ stock-fish”—I knowit isaterrible 
matter to write anything that can be represented 
as a ‘‘ guess,” nevertheless I fancy no one who 
has seen cod strained on sticks to dry can have 
any doubt as to how dried cod acquired that 
appellation. R. H. Busk. 


Rorat Sarorses (7" iii. 496).—From my 
earliest years I have heard this story told, not of 
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Queen Elizabeth, but of Oliver Cromwell. But I 
suppose it really is true of neither, and is probably 


a solar myth. 
Epwarp H. “Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


BELONGING To Mary, QueEn oF Scors 
7™ §. iii, 309).—In a.p. 1587 Mary, Queen of 
ts, gave to the Earl of Northumberland an 
enamelled reliquary, containing a thorn from the 
crown of our Lord, which had long been in the 
possession of the royal family of Scotland. It 
sed into the hands of the earl’s daughter, 
izabeth Woodruffe, who presented it to the Rev. 
F, John Clark, Provincial of the English Jesuits. 
He gave it to the English Noviciate of the Society, 
at Watten. There it remained till 1763. On the 
suppression of the Society it was taken to Ghent, 
and passed into the hands of the bishop of that city. 
His successor gave it to a confraternity established 

in the cathedral at Ghent, where it now is. 

Epmunp Waterton, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. XI. (Smith, Bilder & Co.) 
Tus eleventh volume of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ carries the alphabet from Clater to Condell. 
Few names of the highest importance are found in it, 
but there are many valuable biographies. It is gratifying, 
moreover, to note that the proportion is now just, that 
no lives of disproportionate length are admitted, and that 
the whole work remains sound, accurate, and conscien- 
tious. John Cleveland, the Cavalier poet, is the subject 
of an appreciative notice by the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebs- 
worth, Mie estimate of the work of this much disparaged 
writer has great interest. The large family of Clifford, 
or De Clifford, is treated by various contributors, from 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, for whom Mr. Russell 
Barker is responsible,and George Clifford, Earl of Cumber- 
land, who as an admiral comes naturally into the province 
of Prof. J. K. Laughton, to William Kingdon Clifford, the 
mathematician, whose biography is in the hands of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. Much of the information supplied in 
the last-named biography is derived from persona! know- 
ledge, and the estimate of character is very valuable. 
Mr. Stephen states “Clifford was a most attractive 
companion, His careless phrases had always the 
rang of genius.” Mr. Louis Fagan is responsible 
for the life of George Clint, and Mr. R, E. Graves for 
that of Alfred. The first life of primary importance that 
is reached is that cf Clive, which is written by Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. In the disputed points of Clive’s 
career the biographer takes a view favourabie in the 
main, holding, however, that for the fraud upon Omi- 
chand it is impossible to offer any defence. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen supplies the life of Arthur Hugh Clough. This, 
is, it is needless to say, thoroughly sympathetic and 
appreciative. Mr. Edward Smith writes on Cobbett, 
and Mr, John Morley snpplies, as is natural, the life of 
Richard Cobden. Prof. Laughton is at his best in deal- 
ing with Thomas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, whose 
marvellous career is described with much spirit. 
Catharine Cockburn falls to Mr, Leslie Stephen, and 
Lord Cockburn to Mr. Hamilton, A long and instructive 
life of Sir Edward Coke is due to Mr. G. P, Macdonell. 


Colenso is treated with much tenderness by the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox. Dr. Garnett is responsible for the 
lives of Hartley and Henry Nelson Coleridge, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen for the life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
the bibliographical portion of which is specially full. 
Mr. Stephen holds that admirers of Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical writings must limit themselves to claiming 
for him “the honour of having done much to 
stimulate thought, and abandon any claim to the con- 
struction of a definite system.” Colet is the most 
important contribution of Mr. 8. L. Lee, his article 
having been revised by Mr. Lupton, the latest bio- 
— The Rev. W. Hunt's life of Jeremy Collier 

as a useful bibliography of books connected with his 
great controversy. The Rev. G. F. Warner, the his- 
torian of Dulwich, deals with Payne Collier, and fear- 
lessly exposes the fatal propensity to which Collier gave 
way. Anthony Collins is in part defended by Mr. 
Stephen, who also writes on William Collins, the poet, 
Combe is also in the hands of Mr, Stephen. So much 
solid work is there in a volume such as the present, the 
announcement of the forthcoming rise in the price of 
the book need cause no astonishment, It is pleasant to 
learn that the original extent of fifty volumes is not 
likely to be exceeded, 


Chronicon Abbatiea Rameseiensis. Oura W, Dunn Macray. 


Rolls Series, (Longmans & Co.) 
Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia. Edited by Wil- 
liam Henry Hart and Rev. Ponsonby H. Lyons, 


Vol. If. Rolls Series. (Same publishers.) 

Tue monastic chronicles in which our land was once so 
rich are being slowly placed beyond the danger of fire 
and the hundred other accidents to which manuscripte 
are liable. Many, no doubt, perished on the pillage of 
the religious houses at the Reformation, others have 
been lost during the three centuries of neglect that 

ded the ch in religion. We may hope, how- 
ever, that within a short time all that remain to us will 
be made secure. The Ramsey chronicle is of second- 
rate importance; we cannot compare it with those of 
St. Albans, Peterborough, or York ; but it isan important 
historical document nevertheless, which it would have 
been shameful to have passed over. Mr. Macray has 
discharged his duty as editor in a very conscientious 
manner. Not only have we the complete text of the 
chronicle, but he added in the appendix catalogues 
of the abbots and a list of the books in the library. 
These old book catalogues have been till recently 
strangely neglected. Among antiquaries of a past 
generation the late Mr. Hunter was the only one who 
seemed to appreciate their full value. They are im- 
portant as indicating the echolarship of the time, 
Among these Ramsey books was the ‘ Timzeus’ of Plato. 
The number of Bibles was large. Two of them were in 
Hebrew. There was also a Hebrew Pealter. Altogether 
there were sixteen or seventeen books in the Hebrew 
tongue, Ramsey was an important abbey, and we may 
r bl lude that its library was an exceptionally 
fine one; yet it could not have been richer or more 
important than those of many other religious houses 
which we could name. It is sad to call to mind that in 
most instances these priceless volumes were treated as 
mere spoil by those who followed the monks in their 
rich inheritance, 

The charter book of Ramsey, of which the first volume 
only is before us, is at least as valuable as the chronicle. 
Few books of the kind throw more light on local history 
and genealogy than the one before us. Until, however, 
we have it in its entirety it is not easy to speak of it as 
it deserves, The manuscript from which it is printed is 
preserved in the Record Office, The editors have dis- 
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covered six other manuscript chartularies of this great 
house. We trust they will make their book as complete 
as possible, and give to us every document contained in 
these other volumes which are not to be found in the 
codex on which they are now e Ramsey was a 
Benedictine house of comparatively late foundation. 
Ely and Peterborough could claim a far greater anti- 
uity. But there was, perhaps, not a single one of the 
me aed monastic houses which did more to further 
Christian civilization than the great fen monastery 
which we owe to the piety of Earl Ailwine. 


Beacons of East Yorkshire, By John Nicholson. (Hull, 
Brown & Sons.) 
Mr, has written what be 
called a directory to the beacons of t Yorkshire. 
Some of the documents he has printed are of historical 
value. He might have added to their number had he 
worked among the treasures of the Public Record Office. 
This would have been a real service, whereas the reprint 
of Macaulay's spirited ‘Armada’ song was in no way 
required. hy, we would ask, in quoting a note from 
Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ regarding 
bale-fires, are we told that “ the original edition...... con- 
tains a note” on this subject }—leading the reader to 
imagine that it had been suppressed in subsequent issues, 
The editions of ‘The Lay’ are beyond counting. We 
have examined those of 1841 (Cadell) and of 1855 and 
1868 (Black), and find the note as he has given it, with 
the exception that the author tells us that it is an 
extract from “Stevenson's History, vol. ii. p. 701,” 
meaning, we conjecture, Andrew Stevenson’s ‘ History of 
the Church and State of Scotland from the Accession of 
King Charles I. to the Restoration of King Charles II.’ 
The history of our shore defences is obscure until we 
reach the reign of Elizabeth and the time of the Spanish 
Armada, Then a bright light flashes upon the subject. 
There cannot, however, be any doubt that from a 
very early period beacons were in use to warn the 
inhabitants of the approach of sea rovers. Whether 
they took the form of posts with iron crates affixed 
to them, such as Mr. Nicholson has represented, 
or whether they were but piles of; sticks, raised 
for the occasion on the rising grounds near to the 
sea, we do not at present know. That in many in- 
stances they were permanent structures is highly pro- 
bable, The unpublished accounts of St. James’s Church, 
Louth, Lincolnshire, contain the following entry under 
the year 1543: “Paid for the charges of the fyer 
beckyng at Saltflethavyn and the watche viij*.” It 
would be of some service if we bad a yr 4 of the coasts 
of England with the beacons marked thereon, They 
were far more numerous than is generally supposed. 


Annandale wnder the Bruces. By George Neilson, Writer, 
Glasgow. (Annan, W. Cuthbertson & Son.) 

Unper this title Mr. Neilson has printed a lecture he 
delivered in Glasgow during the present year, under the 
auspices of the Glasgow Annandale Association. Dealing 
principally with charters, feudal rights and privileges, the 
growth of village communities, the system of land tenure, 
and other similar matters, but also with the churches, 
and to some extent with the features of the country, 
Mr. Neilson has extracted his material from monastic 
chronicles, and has brought to light matter that is new 
and interesting to others beside the local antiquary. 


A coop deal of attention is paid to English literature 
in the current number of Le Livre. The opening paper 
is entitled ‘La Bibliomanie en Angleterre, par an Old 
Book Hunter.’ It consists of an analysis of and com- 
ments upon ‘ The Pleasures of a Bookworm,’ of Mr, J. 
Rogers ‘Les Grands Editeurs de |'Allemagne,’ 


M. L, de Hessem, is continued, and is accompanied 

y a full- portrait of Paul Lindau. A second en- 

graving illustrates the exposition in connexion with the 

ourth century of printing at Rouen. The ‘ Biblio- 

graphie Moderne’ operfs with an analysis of Hugo's 

‘Choses Vues,’ A long essay on D, G. Rossetti is also 
included in the ber. 

Hvco Hetarve’s “ Kunstantiquariat” in Munich, 
Residenzstrasse, 12/1, has just issued Catalogue II., for 
1887, containing many interesting historical engravings 
of places in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, We have here views represent- 
ing the coronation festival of the Emperor Leopold II, 
at Frankfort, and the passage of the troops of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “ Lion of the North,” through the same 
city in 1631. We have aleo views of Schloss Ambras in 
the Tyrol, and of Schloss Tirol itself; of the pilgrimage 
church of Maria Taferl on blue Danube ; of Benedictine 
Ettal, near Ober-Ammergau; and of Fulda, with its 
memories of St. Boniface ; while Stockholm, the northern 
Venice, is placed before us in an engraving of 1624, 


We regret to hear of the death, at Malvern Wells, in 
his seventy-seventh year, of Mr. Daniel Parsons, M.A. 
of Oriel College, Oxon, Mr. Parsons, who was a fre- 
quent and an old contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ was an 
accurate scholar and a singularly keen controversialist. 
In 1881 he read before the Archeological Association 
a paper on Little Malvern Church. 


In a series of collections of books and autographs to be 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on Tuesda: 
next and following days are included the original MSS. 
of many works of D. G. Rossetti, together with some 
bibliographical rarities, 


Potices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


R, M.—Burke’s ‘General Armory’ contains all that 
you appear to want so far as itcan be supplied, In some 
cases such as you mention, however, there may not have 
been an official grant or confirmation. You may, there- 
fore, not be able to find all you seek in the ‘ Armory,’ 
—- we have found it answer your requirements very 

airly. 

Mr. JonaTHAN Boucuter desires to express his thanks 
to Messrs, Peacock, Bannarp, C. F. 8. Warren, and 
E. H. Coteman for passages referring to July (ante 
p. 28), and to say he requires no further illustrations, 

G. R. Vrvran (“ Apocryphal Gospels, &c,”).—See 3° 


8. xii, 160, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled ; 
UNCLE B O B’S NIEC EB. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, ETC. :— 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND—The MONTHS | GOETHE and CARLYLE. 


of the YEAR: June. 
ANECDOTES of the FRENCH STAGE. | The KING'S EVIL. 
HOUSES. CRIMINAL and LEGAL CURIOSITIES. 
ALONG the ADRIATIC. POEMS, &c. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 
TAMBA: a Queensland Idyl. 
ELIZA. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


AND 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Olfice Orders should be made payable to Henny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. IV. 23, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64.; 
post free, 

BRADSHAW’S aawes GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; pest free, 4}¢. 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to PRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. éd. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 


in Four Sections, 1s. each. 
BRADSHAW’'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


VISAS 


PASSPORTS AND 


4 SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


’ BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


C, FRANOIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, E.O, ; and Published by the said 
JOHN O, FRANC DIS at No. 2, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, b.C.— July 23, 1887. 
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